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OUR GRAIN AND TRADE PROSPECTS. 


Tue year’s supplies have now been gathered in, and we are in a 
position to estimate, with a fair proportion of accuracy, the extent 
of our food resources for the next twelve months. Upon the 
whole there is much cause for gratitude at the result. The 
seasons in the course of the summer underwent two or three 
critical changes, and but for the glorious sunshine of the last 
five or six weeks, there was every prospect of a failure equal to 
that of last year. As it is, all accounts agree that the quality of 
the new wheat is superior to that of any former harvest. But 
along with this admission there always comes the ominous an- 
nouncement that the quantity is below our average. This is a 
serious drawback, and in the present season it is of more con- 
sequence than it might have been at another time. Let it be 
remembered that even an average harvest will not feed our 
people. Vast as are the strides that agriculture has taken of 
late years, our population has increased in a still greater propor- 
tion; and though we do not despair that further improvements 
in husbandry may enable the English people to be wholly fed 
from the produce of their own soil, that has not yet been realised. 
In the best of years we have to eke out our own resources by 
foreign produce, for which we have to pay several millions, and 
this year will prove no exception from the rule. We shall not, 
indeed, require the same large amounts that were required last 
year, but then there is some danger that we shall have more 
difficulty. The markets of the world are not so open to us now 
as they were then. Our foreign granaries are located in 
America and in Russia, and neither of these countries is in the 
same condition as they were last year. Of America it is hardly 
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necessary to speak, and Russia has also troubles of her own in 
Poland and elsewhere ; added to which it is said that the harvest 
there has not been favourable ; and as the French and Belgians 
have suffered from the seasons even more than we have done, it 
follows that we shall have eager competitors in a scanty market. 
Of course we shall get what we want; our wealth will always 
enable us to outbid our neighbours, who must be content to 
take the jackall’s share of the spoil; but we must pay for our 
privilege, and the draw upon our resources may prove in many 
respects inconvenient. At atime when all our resources require 
to be husbanded, it is not pleasant to find that so much of our 
accumulated stores must go to enrich our neighbours, which 
under a more favourable combination of circumstances might 
have been left at home. These circumstances are indeed 
beyond our control, and must be submitted to, but they are uot 
the less annoying. The process of living on his own fat must 
always be a painful one to the bear. 

The knowledge of this state of things would of itself account 
for the languor and dulness that now pervade the commercial 
world. But there are other causes more powerful still. Turn 
which way we will, the state of the world is lowering, gloomy, 
perplexing ; baffling the calculations of the most sagacious, and 
rendering it impossible to forecast the conditions of trade for a 
month together. America, with whom we have the largest and 
most intimate relations, both as buyer and seller, has disap- 
pointed us in both capacities. Both parties, in the civil strife 
which is raging there, seem bent on withholding from us those 
supplies of cotton on which our great staple industry depends: 
the north blockades the ports, and the south declares that she 
will not allow a single bale to be smuggled. Our cotton 
merchants, like so many bees whose hive has been upset, are 
bustling and fussing all the worid over, to find out new 
sources of supply. ‘Their success is yet to be seen: the only 
thing that is at present certain is, that the cotton which remains 
in the market commands a high price; and that a large 
amount of gold must leave this country to pay for the sup- 
plies, from whatever quarter they may be obtained. Under 
these circumstances, it is not wonderful that the system of 
working the mills short time should be generally adopted. 
This is a course, we may remark here, which was some twenty 
or thirty years ago a matter of periodical occurrence, and what- 
ever distress it might diffuse among the population, it excited 
no surprise where spasmodic bursts of prosperity, succeeded by 
fits of reaction, appeared to be regarded as the natural law; but 
these feverish fits of prosperity, followed by gluts of over- 
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production, have been almost unheard of since the regulation of 
the trade by the ten hours’ bill, The insane strife of the 
American belligerents has, however, revived one of the worst 
consequences of those seasons of glut on the enforced idleness 
of the working classes. The effect of this we may be sure wiil 
be seriously felt, both in our home and foreign trade ; in the 
former by the diminished amount of produce we shall have to 
send abroad, and in the latter by the contracted capacity of 
purchase which our population will possess. 

But it is not America only that interferes with the progress of 
our national prospects. There is a feeling of uncertainty and 
uneasiness all over Europe. There is hardly a state, with the 
exception of our own favoured land, in which causes of social 
and political discontent are not actively at work. The policy of 
the Emperor of the French continues to be as great a riddle as 
ever; no one can tell whether he means peace or war; or if the 
latter where the storm will burst. Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
England, all in turn are rendered uneasy at his ambiguous bear- 
ing, and wait with impatience, not unmixed with anxiety, for the 
unmasking of his plans. The other powers are less aggressive, 
but they are placed in such circumstances that the great 
questions of peace and war are no longer under their own control. 
What power, for instance, has Austria to say that she could 
repose her army and apply herself unreservedly to the arts of 
peace? Hungary on the one side and Venice on the other make 
no secret of their conviction that insurrection is only a question 
of expediency, and rebellion to be decided not by principle but 
by their own convenience. The new kingdom of Italy isina 
fearful state of ferment. This is not the place to decide political 
questions, but dealing, as we are called to do, with the facts of 
the case, it is plain that a considerable portion of the old kingdom 
of Naples is in a state of chronic rebellion. It may be true that 
these insurgent bands are encouraged and supported and re- 
cruited from Rome, and that if left to itself the rebellion would 
speedily languish; but in the meantime here is a force which 
comprises a large portion of the King’s troops, who would be 
quite unable to move them out of the district should an Austrian 
war break out. And with regard to the evacuation of Rome, 
that desirable event seems as far off as ever. The report that 
the French Emperor was about to withdraw his troops, which 
would be the signai for the surrender of the City by the Pope, 
the ex-King of Naples, and all their friends, has been contra- 
dicted ; and till that event does take place Italy must remain 
a source of interest and anxiety to the rest of Europe. 
If we turn to the other districts of Europe, matters are 
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not in a much more satisfactory state. Russia is vexed by 
Poland, Turkey by Montenegro, and Germany has internal 
troubles that disquiet her statesmen. There is a shaking every- 
where, and it seems impossible that the next year should pass 
over without a general war. Under these circumstances it is 
only a matter of ordinary prudence that our merchants and 
manufacturers should contract their operations to the lowest 
possible amount, that they should avoid all speculative business, 
and compose themselves with scrupulous care to the making 
provision only for the passing moment. At a time when no 
man can venture to forecast the state of the world for three 
months together, it would be the height of folly to engage in a 
large business; and, therefore, if America had been in a state 
of profound peace, and her staple commodity coming into this 
country with as much ease and freedom as in former times, 
still it is probable that there would have been a contraction of 
operations, and that our commerce would not have been pushed 
forward with the same undoubting confidence as in former 
seasons. 

It is to be observed, that these anticipations, however 
probabie, are still only speculations; they may be averted 
after all; we have passed crises before now as alarming as the 
present, which have terminated without disaster. Tine memory 
of our readers will enable them to recall more than one occa- 
sion when the national horizon was black with storm clouds 
which seemed as if they must inevitably burst on our heads, 
and yet they passed over without damage, and the sun shone 
out again. Whether the present emergency is to be added to 
the catalogue, it is of course impossible to say; but we are not 
left without some cheering symptoms. In America itis evident 
there is a steadily increasing peace party. The very violence of 
their opponents proves how strong the party must be which 
requires such arbitrary measures to put them down, and their 
influence for good will be considerably strengthened by the 
recent demonstration made by the Emperor of Russia. It is 
probable that both North and South will be flattered by 
the interest he takes in them; and as the seizure of 
the forts on the North Carolina coast may be considered a 
set off against the defeat at the Bull’s Run, both parties may 
now listen to his mediation and close the fratricidal contest with 
honour. If this reconciliation were to take place it would have 
an immense effect on our commercial prospects. The old 
mercantile relations would be resumed again; and as one of 
.the conditions of peace would undoubtedly be the: modification, 
or rather the restriction of the Morrill tariff, our general 
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exports to the United States, as well as our imports, would rise as 
high asever. Then, with regard to the affairs in Europe, we wish 
we could say that we see even but slight hopes of an agreement 
as in the case of the United States; but at any rate we know, 
that while every nation seems bent on war, every nation feels 
also the absolute necessity of preserving peace. Every one is 
anxious, therefore, not only to avoid going to war on its own 
account, but to restrain all its neighbours from plunging into 
hostilities, being well aware that if an explosion were to take place 
in any one country, no power on earth could prevent it from 
extending to all the rest. We may hope, therefore, that the 
unceasing efforts of the statesmen of Europe to bring about an 
adjustment of the various questions that perplex it, and to 
stamp out the sparks of war wherever they appear, will be 
finally crowned with success, and that the peace of the world 
may be preserved. If that be so, the present languor and 
dulness of trade will prove to be but temporary, and before 
the arrival of next spring we may look for all our industrial 
capacities to be again tried tothe uttermost, or showing greater 
elasticity in consequence of the temporary check they have 
sustained. As yet it cannot be said that the dulness has 
seriously affected our working population, and we hope that the 
gloom will pass away without doing them further injury or 
seriously interfering with the prosperity, tranquillity and com- 
fort of all classes of our population. 





GENERAL ASPECT OF THE MONEY MARKET. 


Tne state of the money market is now so easy that the best bills 
have been negotiated as low as 3 per cent. Who would have 
thought a month or two ago, when the official minimum was at 6 
per cent., that this great and sudden alteration would have taken 
place. But so it is, and here we are, after unexampled weather 
for the harvest, with the Bank quotation at 34 per cent., and the 
bill brokers, as usual, competing at a reductiou of about 4 per 
cent., and securing the best of the business. 

This, however, is not at all surprising, considering the glut of 
money, the diminished activity of business, and the little prospect 
which exists of settling the great American difficulty. Yet 
while this is the case we are not free to admit that all will go 
smoothly or well with the inauguration of short time in Lancashire, 
the progressive and continuous rise in the price of cotton, and 
the necessary distress that must follow. Although at this 
period of the year the revenue payments ordinarily make an 
impression upon the market, they do not seem to be of a nature 
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now toinfluence it in a great degree, and therefore, when the 
October dividends come into play, it is believed by some that a 
lower rate may still prevail. 

Against this view, nevertheless, there is the fact, that the 
bankers and the brokers will, as the year advances, begin to make 
their reserves ; and the period of prostration being now of sucha 
protracted character, it will be necessary to exercise caution in 
assisting those who may turn out to be in difficulties, or seek an 
extension of accommodation. It is quite certain that numbers 
must have severely suffered from the depression entailed through 
the disruption of the American union, and that if no serious 
failures take place, many, either in one shape or another, will 
have to pass into liquidation. The effect of the gradual diminu- 
tion in trade may be to prolong the abundance of capital, and 
hence a rapid rebound in the rate of discount may not ensue. 

It is, however, fully expected that cheap money will not be 
current throughout the remainder of the year—at least this is 
the opinion of the best authorities—and though not very 
enhanced terms are looked for, an advance upon present quota- 
tions may be established. Satisfactory as has been the weather 
for the harvest, and beneficial as has proved its influence, the 
purchases here for France, and the payment for exports from 
America, may hereafter tend to disturb the general aspect of 
financial affairs without producing any important convulsion. 

An endeavour has lately been made to force upon the attention 
of the public the advantage of the Bank varying the rate of dis- 
count from day to day, or according to the progress of demand. 
A contemporary has favoured the mercantile community with 
some special remarks upon the question; but it is doubted 
whether they have been received with favour, or that any pro- 
bability exists of a speedy alteration, as is in certain quurters 
supposed to be indicated. It is seen that it would be unfair for 
the Bank to bring itself into competition with the discount 
brokers, possessing, as they do, large balances belonging to the 
joint-stock banks and the other large financial institutions, and so 
acting in their banking capacity against their own customers. 
Probably measures of retaliation might be pursued, and the 
Bank, shortly after the system had been inaugurated, might find 
themselves denuded of a part of the resources on which they 
hoped to conduct these operations. 

The proposition itself may be encouraged by the deputy 
governor and one or two of the younger directors, but it cannot 
be supposed that it has obtained the sanction of the most influ- 
ential members of the court, whose experience and practical 
business knowledge would be entitled to every consideration. 
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If it be intended at any future date to bring the plan into opera- 
tion, it will exercise a most serious effect upon the mercantile 
transactions of the country, and it will be essential to reorganise 
the whole basis of business upon which discounts and advances 
are carried out. 

In a period of panic or monetary stringency there would be 
enormous difficulty according to this rule of varying the rate of 
discount from hour to hour, and if the slightest confusion arose, 
notwithstanding the facilities of telegraph, &c., a “dead lock” 
would thereby be encountered, and affairs at once be brought to 
a stand. Under any circumstances no precipitate course of 
action should be adopted, and if the Bank directors do meditate 
such a proceeding they should give notice of it, in order to allow 
the banking community to prepare for the event or to 
make arrangements with each other to provide for the 
several anticipated contingencies. The writer alluded to thus 
approaches the delicate subject. Referring to the existing 
mode he says, “ under a natural system the public would not 
have any wish one way or the other, as they would look simply 
for the market to be ruled by the laws of supply and demand ; 
but the Bank pursue an artificial course, which materially affects 
all commercial transactions. They are in the same position as 
all the other competitors for discount business, yet refuse to be 
guided by the conditions that govern every market in the world. 
Nothing is more variable than the value of money; but the 
bank ignore this peculiarity, and instead of carrying on their 
transactions at the rates that may prevail from day to day, or 
from hour to hour, they announce for a continued time specific 
terms at which alone they willdeal. Asthere never yet was an 
attempt to substitute peculiar contrivances in place of the 
ordinary rules of business without incurring a self-defeating and 
mischievous result, no one, even if he may have failed to trace 
the exact operation of this system, can have any doubt that it 
must be injurious. The nature of it may be easily explained. 
When discount is falling, owing to the supply of money being 
larger than the wants of the public, it is evident that all bank- 
ing institutions must be content to hold considerable balances 
unemployed. They must each be satisfied with their fair relative 
share of the diminished business, and if they act upon this 
principle there is no inducement for any of them to put their 
terms below the rates which all consider reasonable and safe, 
because the moment such a reduction was made, the others in 
self-defence would make it also, and the original mover would 
find that he had injured all without benefiting himself, The 
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Bank of England will not take part in any such harmonious 
action. 

In announcing a fixed rate, they acquaint all their com- 
petitors that they have only to adopt a slightly lower rate to 
secure all the business that is to be had, and this temptation is 
of course immediately acted upon; whereas, if’ the other 
establishments knew that when 3} per cent. was considered to 
be the natural and safe charge, they would get no good by 
underbidding, since the Bank would move in accordance with 
them, there would be an end to all rivalry, except that of the 
most healthy description. Under the existing system it is actually 
ludicrous whenever the discount-market is giving way, to observe 
the idle efforts of the Bank to retain their legitimate share of 
business. They announce 5 per cent. to be the rate that is con- 
sidered proper, and 44 per cent. is forthwith proclaimed by the dis- 
count houses; theyfollow these houses to 45, and 4} or 4 is then of 
course the common charge. ‘Thus the vain race goes on, with 
no check (except at the periods towards the end of each quarter 
when the absorption of the revenue payments sometimes 
restores a temporary command to the Bank), until, as has been 
repeatedly witnessed, the rate is forced down to 2 per cent., and 
a reckless career of speculation has heen stimulated, which soon 
sweeps gold out of the country and brings about a ruinous 
reaction. Moreover, when the upward movement thus again 
occurs, the fixed rate system continues its influence, with the 
same extent of injury as before. 

The Bank charge is then found to be lower than that of the 
dealers, who hold back for better terms in proportion as they 
see the Bank compelled to meet and attempt to arrest the rush 
that is being made. Each new step of the directors adds only to 
the general conviction that a further rise will be necessary ; all 
other establishments, therefore, refuse accommodation, and in 
this way 8, 9, or 10 per cent. may be reached without a restora- 
tion of confidence being effected. Hence, while this mode of 
procedure continues, we must never delude ourselves into the 
idea that the banking machinery of the country is in a sound 
state. There can be little doubt that, with the progress of 
opinion, the plan, which is a remnant of old routine, will be 
discarded. A tendency in that direction has occasionally been 
manifested of late years by the rate having been altered, at the 
discretion of the governor, on other than court days, and it is 
believed that a larger number of the directors are already fully 
convinced of the necessity fur adopting the true principle.” 
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AMERICAN AND CANADIAN BANKING. 
THE NEW YORK BANKS, 


ResumineG this subject, the bank which succeeded the Conti- 
nental Bank of North America was the original Bank of New 
York, which still exists. Its promoters, not sharing in the 
proprietorship of the Bank of North America, formed them- 
selves into an association, and carried on business successfully 
for seven years without a charter of incorporation. Then a 
charter was thought of, and obtained, the hostility to banks 
occasioned by the losses and confusion arising from the redun- 
dant continental currency having cooled down. Besides, the 
corporation had conducted their business for seven years 
without reproach; and as that was more than the Bank of 
North America had done, the presumption was that the public 
would be at length safe in well-known hands. There was still 
another reason: an unfair trade advantage had been given to 
those connected with the Bank of North America, and as a 
National or United States Bank was in contemplation, it was 
desirable that those who had suffered from the favouritism and 
abuses of one great banking corporation should not become the 
victims of another. Seven years, therefore, after the still 
existing Bank of New York was first organized, or in other 
words, in 1791, the first banking charter was granted by the New 
York State Legislature; and about the same time a branch of 
the first Bank of the United States was opened. 

Between the time of the chartering of the Bank of New York 
and the 11th April, 1804, when an Act was passed restraining 
unincorporated banking associations in New York, the following 
other banks received charters :— 


Bank of Albany oe see sas ooo 1792 
Bank of Columbia oa a ii eo 1793 
Manhattan Company soe see see w- $1799 
Farmers’ Bank ae _ i «» 1801 
New York State Bank iat itd F 1803 


The circumstances under which these banks were established, 
and the character of the business done by them, are highly 
important, inasmuch as they show that from the first, what may 
be called the Americar. systems of banking and government have 
never worked well, but on the contrary, have been fruitful of 
discord, and disgraced by cheating and corruption. When 
these matters have been gone into, we will return to the first 
United States Bank. 

Generalizing the circumstances under which the first six 
banks were chartered in New York, it appears that each owed 
its existence, to some extent, to the necessities of the different 
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political parties holding power or seeking to attain to it. The 
Federalists chartered Federal banks for the accommodation of 
Federal politicians and Federal shopkeepers, and the Republicans 
did the same. And any intermediate party between extreme 
Federalism and extreme Republicanism, which organized and 
tried its strength, offered to the masses the tempting bribe of a 
bank which would confine its favours to those supporting the 
new political party with their votes. Thus, from the outset, the 
American form of government has been sustained by abuse, 
while the foundation on which Amcrican banking has from the 
first rested has been unsound and insecure. 

One of the banks in question was established in the following 
manner. Yellow fever had decimated the population of New 
York, and the want of a supply of water had been sorely felt. 
An association was therefore formed, with the alleged intention 
of bringing water into the town; and as it was uncertain in 
those days of the infancy of estimates and engineering, what 
the outlay would be, power was asked “to employ any surplus 
capital in any way not inconsistent with the laws and constitution 
of the State of New York.” So reasonable a proposition was 
at once acceded to by the party in power; and banking not 
being inconsistent with the laws and constitution of the State 
of New York, a sufficient portion of the $2,000,000 to be raised 
was at once set apart for a bank, and the balance appropriated 
to the supply of water. In the expressive language of the time 
the enemy was “sold,” and they acknowledged their defeat. 
The new bank went into operation with more éclat than if the 
charter had been obtained in an honest way, and its most un- 
compromising opponents, no doubt, secretly felt proud that the 
people of the emancipated colonies could do things of which the 
old-fashioned people of the mother country would be ashamed. 
Precisely the same pride was felt by Americans generally at the 
close of the last century as is felt still, when a smart Yankee 
succeeds in what is called pulling the wool over the eyes of 
Englishmen, by raising money on securities which secure 
nothing. 

The dodging and scheming for the establishment of the Bank 
of Albany were even more outrageous than in the case just 
named. New York State is rich in salt springs, and salt, like all 
other commodities, at the latter part of the last century com- 
manded a high money price. To supply the community with 
salt appeared, therefore, in those days, a legitimate enter- 
prise for a bank, and the Federalists who held the then 
existing means of supplying currency in their hands, could not 
but admit that the Republicans were put to great’ straits 
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frequently for want of a medium of exchange, which would 
command the confidence of the public. A Republican appeal 
was, therefore, addressed to the State Legislature for a Republican 
bank charter, and, by way of offset to the public, were the salt 
springs of the State leased to the bank for sixty years, salt would 
be supplied during the whole of that period for five shillings a 
bushel. This salt the promoters of the bank had quietly ascer- 
tained would cost no more than threepence a bushel, and they 
were accordingly in a position to determine, and actually did 
determine, the amount of dividend which the bank would pay 
annually before the charter was applied for. They even went 
beyond this, for the dividend was calculated subject to the 
deductions from the yearly revenue in payment of the bribes 
to the opposition members of the legislature, who had 
agreed to vote for the charter. A case of more corrupt plotting 
is not to be found in the modern annals of American banking. 

The other banks were established in much the same manner, 
and it is unnecessary to detail the artifices which were success- 
fully employed in the case of each. When seven chartered 
banks were, however, in operation, the supply of banks was 
found to be in excess of the demand; and, as it then ceased to 
be necessary to bribe the opposition in the legislature, the 
vigilance of the legislature became relaxed. A system of un- 
chartered banking therefore soon sprung up, and to restrain it 
was the object of the Act of 1804. , People had associated 
together in different parts of the town and state, and threatened 
once more to deluge the country with paper money: and it was 
made illegal “to receive deposits, issue notes, make discounts, 
or transact any other business which incorporated banks may or 
do transact by virtue of their respective Acts of incorporation.’’ 
A subsequent and explanatory Act left the banking incorporation 
in the city of New York intact, which had been created by virtue 
of an Act entitled “ An Act for supplying the City of New York 
with pure and wholesome water.” 

In the mode of transacting business at the close of the last 
century and the beginning of the present there was nothing 
very notable. Accounts were opened as they are still opened, 
bills discounted as they are still discounted, and the banks, as 
now, were the great depositories of the precious metals. The 
only difference between the early and the present system was, 
that the bankers were the leading merchants, and if their 
customers happened to have a good thing in hand, the banker 
who gave the needfal accommodation had, if he felt disposed, the 
privilege of sharing in the venture. And of this privilege they 
were, as a rule, not slow to avail themselves to the utmost 
extent that inconvertible paper currency would allow. 
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One of the most favoured and profitable fields for enterprise 
was that then afforded by the demand for negroes in the 
Southern States, and it was scarcely possible for any unassisted 
trader to embark extensively in that traffic without his banker 
at his back. To buy a ship and fit it out for the traffic was an 
easy matter, but the notes of the New York banks were of no 
use whatever on the coast of Africa. Then, as now, the best com- 
modities to employ in exchange for human flesh and blood were 
gold and silver, and of these the bankers had the entire control, 
With gold in his possession, the New York slaver could put intoan 
English port and buy those commodities which New York did 
not supply, and which were in request on the coast; or he might 
proceed to his destination with the conviction that there was a 
money price set on every negro. Thus it may be said that one 
of the first great uses of the New York banks was the carrying 
on of the African slave trade with spirit. Until there were 
banks the Americans could not embark in the traffic, and with 
banks they engaged in it extensively, and benefited enormously 
by its profits. 

Strange, however, as it may appear, while the prosecution of 
the slave trade by New York and New England added to the 
thousands that were placed in bondage in the south, the ver 
profits of the traffic aided in the loosening of the bonds of the 
negro in the north. Capital was more profitably employed in 
buying negroes on the coast of Africa, and in transporting them 
to Charlestown and the Chesapeake, than in keeping slaves en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits on the Hudson river, and the 
last pursuit yielded gradually to the first. Other influences 
were at work also in the same direction, and in the end the 
negroes of New England and the north became free. The 
capital created and lent by the banks stimulated the industry of 
the country, and from a purely agricultural state, it gradually 
changed to a mixed state of agriculture and manufactures. 
England had ceased to be depended on for those commodities 
which before had been imported, and the production of these 
was found to be more profitable than engaging in those 
pursuits in which negro labour was employed. Slavery in the 
north, therefore, gradually expired, and if it is chargeable 
against the New York banks that they encouraged the develop- 
ment of the slave trade, it must also be conceded that by their 
aid the trade and commerce of the north was developed and 
extended, until it was found undesirable to continue slavery 
in the north. 

(To be continued.) 
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AUREUS; OR, THE VINDICATION OF A SOVEREIGN. 


In these revolutionary times, when the most ancient dynasties are 
menaced with extinction, I tremble for the safety of my own throne. 
It is true I am not of British origin. My first ancestor was brought 
from a distant country ; but it is notorious that I descend from a royal 
race whose members have ruled in many lands. My foreign extrac- 
tion, however, ought not to create any prejudice against my preroga- 
tive in a country which accepted a Norman prince as its ruler, and 
replaced the Stuart line by the Hanoverian family. From time im- 
memorial our royal house has been treated with the highest honours, 
and even its junior members have been welcomed to the palaces of 
kings, and respected in the cottages of poverty. Mitres and coronets 
have paid them homage ; merchants have received them with open 
arms. The navigators of Europe, to whatever clime they steered their 
course, have eagerly sought an introduction to my brethren immedi- 
ately on their arrival on the coast. After Columbus had discovered 
the New World, the first inquiry of all his successors, landing on 
islands, peninsulas, or continents, was, whether any of my family were 
resident, and bravely risked life in search of their dwelling-places,— 
for many of the Aureans were recluses, shunned society, and lived in 
abodes both difficult and dangerous to reach ; others, however, of a 
roving disposition, were constantly travelling, sure of a home wherever 
they sojourned, honourably entertained and affectionately caressed. 
Such was the winning affability of their manners, and the attractive- 
ness of their appearance, that the surliest porter unbarred his gates at 
their approach. Fathers of families, their wives, their sons and 
daughters, recognized the fascinating strangers as old friends, as soon 
as they presented themselves. The humblest menial took pleasure in 
rendering them service. In short, wherever civilization has spread 
itself, the Aurean family has enjoyed boundless popularity, and con- 
ferred “ respectability” on all with whom they have condescended to 
associate. The ignorance of savages has alone failed to appreciate 
their superiority ; for among those poor creatures it must be acknow- 
ledged that glass beads and pieces of red cloth have been more highly 
prized. 

Some sceptics or cynics may imagine that this account of my family 
is too highly coloured ; but I appeal with confidence to history for its 
truth. I only know of three Englishmen who have reviled us. Sir 
Thomas More most rudely stated that we were only fit for conversion 
into the meanest of domestic utensils ; Dr. Arbuthnot insisted that 
we were indebted to the malignity of Cain for our introduction into 
the world ; Mr. John Taylor declares that we are the second beast of 
the Apocalypse: but these are the libels of envy and malevolence. 

I first visited England, to the best of my recollection, in the time 
of the Romans, though I did not at so early a date make that country 
my head-quarters ; but the courtesy with which I was treated induced 
me to make many flying visits to the island. I cultivated the. 
acquaintance of the leading men during the Heptarchy, and still more 
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so during the reigns of the Norman and Plantagenet princes ; but I 
always appeared as a foreigner, passing by the name of Byzant, the 
name of that branch of the Aurean family from which I descended, 
and which had risen to high honours at Constantinople, exercising 
powerful sway throughout the Levant. At that time a rival to our 
family enjoyed the highest popularity in England ; he belonged to the 
inferior race of the Argentans, and owed his influence to his long 
domiciliation in the country ; but I felt confident that as civilization 
progressed I should supersede him in public favour, and reduce him 
to the humble condition of a subordinate. In that expectation I was 
not disappointed. King Edward the First had the good sense to re- 
cognize my superior merits, and by that sagacious monarch I was natu- 
ralized, receiving the distinguished name of “Sovereign,” which had 
never been conferred on any of the Argentans. This wasa great step 
in my advancement, though my pride would have been more highly gra- 
tified had my rivals been expelled from the country ; but I reflected that 
the English were as yet but a semi-barbarous people, and that any 
display of temper would be inopportune. Still, I must confess my 
mortification at the conduct of Queen Elizabeth, who ordered that 
Aureans and Argentans should both, though certainly in unequal 
degrees, exercise similar privileges, one of the most important of which 
was the power of releasing her subjects out of prison. However, 
under her reign, and still more so under that of her immediate succes- 
sors of the Stuart line, the Argentans lost much of their ancient 
dignity and reputation, by making themselves too common. This 
departure from exclusiveness, and love of low company, were due to 
some of their brethren who had been established for many centuries 
in Mexico, particularly the Potosian branch, who were suddenly seized 
with a mania for travelling, and scattered themselves in great numbers 
over Europe. The consequence was that my dignity increased pro- 
amr can | to their degradation, my superior pretensions being ac- 

owledged by some of the greatest men who had ever flourished in 
England, as, Lords Burleigh and Bacon, Sir Edward Coke, Mr. Locke, 
and the famous Sir Isaac Newton. 

In 1774 the Argentans had sunk still deeper in public estimation. 
They had not only lost power, but had become shabby in their appear- 
ance. They were lean and crooked. There was a difficulty even in 
deciphering their old heraldic devices, many being almost wholly 
effaced. However, candour compels me to admit that they had been 
shamefully used by the Jews, by whom they had been mercilessly 
sweated and filed. The legislature therefore deprived the Argentans 
of their former privileges. Having become suspected, they were 
placed under the inspection of the police. They who could show cer- 
tificates of origin, and prove that they had not degenerated, were 
allowed to move abroad freely in whatever direction they pleased, and, 
indeed, were not placed under any restraint whatever ; but those who 
manifested signs of decay, or did not display their ancient patents of 
nobility, were only allowed to pass current in the lower circles of 
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mercantile society.* The majority of them were put to death in 
crucibles, but being immortal in their nature, they were restored to 
their position in the world after having been purified by fire, and 
undergone the purgatory of the Mint. This regenerating process 
occupied nine years, during which the Aureans enjoyed the highest 
popularity. 

The next memorable epoch in my life was the year 1797. The 
execution of the king of France was followed by my own deposition, 
nor was I fully restored to my former rights till the year 1821; six 
years after the Bourbons had been reinstated on the throne of Capet. 
True, I had not been exiled, nor imprisoned, but simply suspended in 
my functions; and this amidst the regrets of parliament, for that 
august assembly had only consented to my temporary retirement in a 
regretful spirit, pledging itself that I should resume my prerogatives 
within six months after a definitive treaty of peace had been signed. 
This revolution in my fortunes, accompanied by many serious and 
unperceived results, the nature and extent of which are only now 
appreciated by a few individuals, requires some explanation. 

While I was actively engaged in promoting the agriculture, manu- 
factures, shipping, and commerce of England, the British parliament 
very considerately thought that I might be overworked; and to 
ensure some repose and prevent injury to my person from the serious 
casualties attendant on frequent locomotion, they appointed certain 
deputies or menials to perform the drudgery of my daily business, but 
these were strictly subordinate. They were called Bank of England 
notes, which had long existed, but were now greatly multiplied. In 
themselves, they were, of course, worthless, not possessing any intrinsic 
value, but only a conventional value from being my representatives. 
Their circulation was simply permissive; no one was bound to take 
them in discharge of debt, nor would they release from the sheriffs’ 
warrant ;t every holder of Bank notes could demand Aureans for them 
at the counter of the Bank of England ; this was termed their con- 
vertibility, though exchangeability would have been a more intelligible 
term ; and it was deemed a sufficient security against abuse, but in 
the sequel it proved a hollow delusion. 

The paternal legislature was always anxious that we should remain 
within the realm, when stamped with the effigies of British royalty, 
and imposed severe penalties on all who sent us out of the country— 
a crime, however, frequently perpetrated by avarice. Both Hebrew 
and Christian usurers disregarded the law when they could make a 
profit by its violation, and we were often smuggled out of the island ; 
sometimes in our monetary character as guineas, sometimes after 
having been melted into ingots; both which acts were prohibited by 
statute. These evils, however, would never have arisen had parlia- 
ment been fully acquainted with the Aurean nature. This knowledge 





* By the Act of 1774, silver, unless of full weight, was only a legal tender for 
£25 at one payment. f 
+Bank of England notes were only declared legal tender in 1833, 
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has not even yet been acquired, and is the true cause of periodical 
disasters, and of the unjust prejudices created against my family. I 
must, therefore, at once reveal a secret which the sagacity of the legis- 
lature has never discovered, and which has really been the source of 
every panic that has pauperised the industrious, and enriched those 
cunning and unprincipled extortioners who are known in the city as 
the “hard calculators.” 

It is necessary to distinguish between the natural and artificial 
character of the Aurean constitution. In the former, we are bullion ; 
in the latter, we are coin. As bullion we are free citizens of the 
world, and owe no allegiance to any country or any form of political 
government. We abhor all restraint, and claim the unrestricted right 
of locomotion. We desire to go where we are most valued and most 
welcome. Of this freedom we are deprived when reduced to the state 
of coin, for so soon as a monetary denomination is put upon us, we 
cease to be citizens of the world, and become serfs of the Mint. As 
bullion, public opinion determines our value in the markets of the 
world ; as coin, our value is fixed by statute, and we can neither rise 
above nor sink below an arbitrary dead level. This is so well known, 
that no language is more familiar than the market price and the Mint 
price of gold. It is paraded every Wednesday in the “Times” news- 
paper, the degrees of fluctuation being carefully given on all the 
principal exchanges of Europe and on that of New York; but in 
London there is no fluctuation, from year’s end to year’s end, whether 
the Aureans be abundant or scarce. It is this difference of treatment 
between gold as bullion and gold as coin, that the legislature and the 
public have failed to perceive, and therefore do not appreciate. This 
is the cause of all the monetary convulsions England has witnessed. 

An ounce of raw bullion is always equal to another ounce of raw 
bullion of equal purity; but it is not true that an ounce of coined 
bullion is always equal to another ounce of uncoined bullion. The 
former is enslaved in the Mint; the latter is free in the markets of 
the world. This distinction was pointed out in 1811 by one of the 
most distinguished of English statesmen, but the wisdom of George 
Canning has been neutralized by the folly and presumption of men of 
the shallowest intellects. “ Imprisoned in the coin,” said Mr. 
Canning, “and degraded by its imprisonment, gold has an unconquer- 
able tendency to escape from a situation so unnatural, and it would 
make its escape from such a situation, even although you did not owe 
the foreigner anything, and although there were no more demand on 
the continent for gold than for any other merchandise. Demand on 
the continent might be counteracted by demand here; and gold would 
cease to be a preferable article for transmission abroad from the 
moment at which it, like other articles, could be sold for its real value 
at home.” The blunder of the legislature denounced by Mr. Canning, 
arose from the simple fact of its not distinguishing between coined 
and uncoined gold—between its natural and its artificial character. 
Parliament foolishly thought that when gold was converted into coin, 
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it ceased to be a commodity, as if parliament could supersede a law of 
nature. The united authority of king, lords, and commons was 
utterly powerless to fix its value as commodity, though it did so as 
coin ; hence the conflict between the market and the Mint, which sets 
at defiance the horse guards, the admiralty, and the courts at West- 
minster, and will ever conquer their combined resistance. 

It is this gross ignorance of the Aurean nature which has caused a 
fatal though unwilling collision between the British and foreign 
members of our family, and at the same time raised against all of us 
who are attached to England a considerable hostility in many 
quarters, and those both influential and enlightened. The candid and 
impartial, however, acknowledge that whatever is imputed to us does 
not arise from our voluntary acts, but from the parliamentary law, 
which places us in a false and unnatural position, as Mr. Canning 
described. As an illustration I will refer to what occurred in 1818. 
In that year Aureans were of more value in France than in England. 
In the latter country they were fettered by the Mint and imprisoned 
in the coin ; in the former they were perfectly free, and the conse- 
quence was they were exported to the country where they were most 
prized. More than six millions of them were carried off in six months, 
and subjected to French crucibles. They went away with the effigies 
of George III. and reappeared with the effigies of Louis XVIII. The 
British ministers were alarmed, and as they could not stop the emi- 
gration they ordered the Bank to bring out its stores of bullion, and 
the machinery of the Mint was worked night and day to replace our 
departed brethren. But the remedy was worse than useless. The 
more our ministers toiled, the more the French ministers laughed in 
their sleeves, for the Aureans only assumed the form of coin to cross 
the straits of Dover. The activity of the Mint stimulated the exodus 
it was designed to arrest ; but the remedy was simple and obvious to 
common sense ; nothing more was required than to allow the Aureans 
to rise to the same value in London as that to which they had reached 
in Paris. The legislative degradation of our race provoked their 
flight. They sought in France the honours of superior value denied 
to them in England. It is indeed this difference between the Mint 
price and market price of gold, which only takes effect when raw 
bullion is converted into coin, that has caused all the monetary con- 
vulsions that have prostrated industry and given colossal fortunes to 
the cunning few out of the plunder of the honest and unsuspecting 
millions. For these calamities the Aureans have been unjustly re- 
proached, and because they have not discharged incompatible functions 
which their nature repudiates, but which the stupidity of the legisla- 
ture has rigidly enforced, they have been blamed for evils which 
none regret more than themselves. They never pretended to do more 
than adjust in a friendly spirit the balances of international debts and 
credits, where these could not be settled by the simple barter of com- 
modities ; they never assumed to be more than commodities themselves, 
conscious that their nature was perverted by the act of coinage, which 
introduced a feud into a family which would otherwise have remained 
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united ; they never presumed to influence in any degree, far less 
to govern, the interna circulation of any kingdom, and have always 
protested against being made instruments of taxation. They have 
never, from caprice or disloyalty, expatriated ourselves from a country 
where they have received the rights of hospitality ; it is the govern- 
ment which has offered a premium for their departure. I insist 
strongly on these facts in our vindication. 

When the great cause of paper versus gold was being tried before the 
bar of public opinion in 1810, the members of the bullion committee 
were appointed managers of the prosecution, and when the verdict was 
pronounced in 1819 by the Houses of Parliament, the Earl of Liverpool, 
at that time first minister, gave’a decided preference to our family, on 
the ground that the richest country in the world ought to coin its 
legal tender out of the most precious of the metals. It was a flatter- 
ing compliment to the Aureans and gratified the vanity of our junior 
branches ; but the most experienced among us did not recognise any 
wisdom in the decision of the statesman, for the principle of utility 
formed no element in our selection We certainly are great favourites 
with the fair sex, but they prefer us as a matter of taste, and 
there can be no doubt that for jewelry we are the most appropriate 
material ; but the interests of commerce and finance are to be esti- 
mated by a very different criterion. Lord Liverpool forced us 
unwillingly into a service for which we were unfit, as I have already 
remarked, imposing upon us both domestic and foreign functions, 
which are absolutely incompatible. He flattered and degraded us 
at the same time, for after our bars had been converted into sovereigns, 
decorated with the impression of the King’s head and the effigies of 
Britannia, which outward marks of distinction it might have been 
presumed would alone have given us credit and currency among his 
Majesty's subjects, a law was passed by which we were reduced to 
worthlessness as coin, if we lost a grain or two of our weight, in which 
case any one had a right to cut us in twain. It was, therefore, clear 
that we were not allowed to enjoy any privilege as the monetary 
representatives of the crown ; we gained nothing in dignity or in- 
fluence from the royal and national emblems, which were a mere 
mocking parade, our reputation entirely depending on our weight and 
purity. In fact we were reduced to the state of a merchantable 
commodity. In this respect an invidious distinction was drawn 
between our family and the inferior and confessedly subordinate coins, 
for both silver and copper still pass current as money when their 
weight is diminished. Their monetary power is, therefore, clearly 
derived from the royal prerogative, not from the quantity of metal 
they contain. Why should they have a privilege not conceded to the 
Aureans ? 

It is a matter of daily experience that the Argentans and Erarians 
are never exported ; they remain within the realm, always discharging 
the business purposes for which they were coined. No complaint is 
made against them ; they are never accused of disturbing markets 
or of affecting discounts. Such charges are levelled exclusively 
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against the Aureans, and, as a matter of fact, it must be confessed 
with perfect truth ; but still most unjustly if the mischief caused is 
imagined to be voluntary on their part ; for were the Aureans allowed 
to cireulate in the United Kingdom on the same terms as the 
Argentans and the Erarians, there would be no temptation to send, 
them out of the country. 

An Aureus, weighing five dwts. three grains, is styled a sovereign, 
and the legislature has declared it tobe the ‘‘ British Pound of Account,” 
to which the faith of contracts is entrusted; and since it has no 
privilege as a cot, its value being exclusively derived from its weight 
and fineness as a merchantable metal or commodity, why should not 
any private citizen be allowed to issue similar representatives of 
value, without the impression of the Queen’s head? for if it be ob- 
jected that sovereigns are accredited as to weight and purity by the 
Mint mark, it may be replied, what reason is there for asserting that 
the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company would not be an equally valid 
certificate? Bullion brokers would repose as much faith in that 
certificate as in the mark of the Mint. 

In answer to these remarks, it may be urged that sovereigns are 
kept at full weight to satisfy the just expectations of foreigners who 
deal with us exclusively on the principle of intrinsic values, and they 
would as properly refuse to accept a deteriorated coin in payment 
of their goods as we would decline to accept their commodities if 
not genuine. This is readily granted, since all honest trade resolves 
itself into an exchange of equivalents. But does not the very proper 
objection here raised show in the most glaring light the error of the 
legislature in making the Aureans the representatives both of the 
foreign and home trade? Would it not be wiser to have a separate 
instrument for each, so that there would be an abundance for both 
without clashing of interests? Let me enquire whether this can be 
effected. 

The foreigner wants, for what he sells to us, a metallic commodity, 
gold bullion; and it matters not a straw to him whether it is 
coined or uncoined. All that he demands is the weight and purity 
of the metal, of which the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company is just 
as good a certificate as the mark of the Mint. Let it then be assumed 
that the Goldsmiths’ Company prepared ounces and multiples of 
ounces of gold without any external devices or ornamentation ; these 
might be kept in their own hall, or in the Bank of England, or in 
any other safe depository ; and when required for export or to be 
worked up at home in manufactures, they would at all times be ob- 
tainable at the market price of the metal they contained. What 
more in justice could foreigners demand? they sell the goods they 
have imported at their market price ; they would be paid in British 
gold at its market price. The equity of the exchange is clear. By 
this simple arrangement uncoined Aureans would discharge British 
indebtedness to the foreign importer, which is their natural, and ought 
to be their exclusive, function, as international adjusters of the balance 
of trade, 
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Aureus now trusts that he has vindicated his family from the 
charge of being of inconstant and unsettled habits, and of a disposi- 
tion to quit their post when their presence is most required. He 
insists that when sovereigns leave the country it is against their 
will; that they do not depart as tourists or pleasure travellers, but 
are expelled; that the British legislature offers a premium for 
their transmission abroad, by not allowing them to rise to their 
market price at home, and that the same temptation is held out to 
the foreign merchant and the British broker. Aureus, fearless of 
refutation, boldly asserts that parliament is the real author of every 
panic that has been witnessed, and that its guilt is the greater 
because it continues to sin afainst the repeated warnings of a 
condemnatory experience. 

(To be continued. ) 











THE NEW FEDERAL LOAN, 

A.rHoved it is not likely that the Federal Loan will be taken 
here, it may be well to lay before our readers the dangers to 
which American and English subscribers are exposed. In the 
first place, the loan rests on the presumption that the status quo 
ante bellum will be restored—that, in other words, the Union 
will be reconstructed by force of arms, and all the states there- 
after become willing contributories to the maintenance of the 
credit of the Federal Government. In this rose-coloured anti- 
cipation no Englishman can at present share. To think that 
South Carolina and Georgia and the other turbulent cotton 
states will, willingly or unwillingly, consent to pay the expense 
of their own subjugation, whether by duties on imports or exports, 
by excise imposts, or by direct taxation, is not for a moment to be 
believed ; and it is equally incredible that the northern states will 
of themselves consent to bear the burden. To provide for the 
loan is therefore impossible, and the Bankrupt Law, which 
* wiped out” the debts between Americans and between Ameri- 
caus and Englishmen, is a good precedent for getting rid of in- 
convenient money obligations at any time. We have only, in 
fact, to look at the abuses of the American banking system, to 
be assured that the Americans are, as a rule, as insensible to the 
claims of their own countrymen as to the claims of the people 
of other nations. Far larger amounts, in the aggregate, than 
those now proposed to be raised by Mr. Chase, have been from 
time to time repudiated as currency, and revulsion on revulsion 
and panic on panic have yet failed to protect the masses of the 
American population trom the reckless and heartless promoters 
and upholders of the “ Bogus banks.” 

The mere fact, then, of large amounts being subscribed by 
the smaller capitalists of the United States is no security what- 
ever for investments by Englishmen. When, indeed, it is con- 
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sidered that those states which repudiated their debts some years 
ago actually stood higher in the estimation of all Americans 
after the repudiation than they did before, and further, when it 
is considered that sharp commercial practices of all kinds in 
many cases make even men more estimable in the United States, 
the conclusion is forced upon us that some unscrupulous politi- 
cian will hereafter make himself popular by recommending the 
unconditional “ wiping out” of the obligations incurred by Mr. 
Chase. In the American system of government there is not only 
nothing to prevent such a course being taken, but there is the 
utmost latitude for its being done. A law “staying for the 
present” the inconvenient if not impossible payment of the 
Federal dividends has only to form a plank in the democratic or 
republican platform, and success at the ballot box would at once 
extinguish the claims of all classes. Compared in numbers with 
the masses, the creditors of the Federal Government would be 
the merest handful, and the paramount interests of the many, 
when held as sound doctrine even by aclass of politicians among 
ourselves, is of course unanswerable where the claims of justice 
are in general not much considered. President Lincoln won his 
“ spurs” in some measure by the promise held out by him that 
every man was entitled, by nature, to a farm, from the Federal 
Government ; and the presidential “ spurs” may be won next time 
on the equally convincing plea that it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to make the commodities which are necessaries to 
all classes as cheap as possible, the end, of course, justifying 
the means. 

The only honest way we know of for the Federal Government 
borrowing money, is to offer the security of the best tracts of 
the public lands, valued at the lowest price at which public lands 
are ever sold, which we believe is sixpence sterling per imperial 
acre. Graduated lands, as they are called, which have been in 
the market for many years without attracting purchasers, have, 
it is said, been long offered at that low price, and to make the 
holders of the loan safe, no higher valuation should be made. 
With such security there could be no “wiping out ;” but on the 
whole, Englishmen at least would be better with their money. 
The land on being made over to them might, by some state law 
or other, of which congress knew nothing or with which it could 
not interfere, be liable for state taxes, and these if not paid 
during three successive years, no matter how trifling the amount, 
the land would be sold for the mere taxes and the purchaser 
receive a tax title, which in a year or two more could not legally 
be set aside. But even this land security, such as it is, is not 
offered by Mr. Chase. He appeals merely to the unstained 
honour of the Federal Government, and, perhaps, conscientiously 
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believes that it will always remain unstained. On that point, 
however, American and English money lenders may both have 
their doubts, and the money wanted is not likely, we fear, to be 
forthcoming to the full extent required. 

No stronger proof could, perhaps, be furnished of the probable 
failure of the financial schemes of the Federal Government in 
America, than the fact that something like bad faith has been 
shown to the New York and Boston and Philadelphia bankers. 
These bankers from excusable motives of self interest, and no 
doubt also from serious apprehensions of all but irretrievable 
confusion in the American currency, sent a deputation to Wash- 
ington, to confer with Mr. Chase, when the statement of the 
necessities of the government was first made public. As the 
result of the interview obtained by the deputation, the bankers 
agreed to take in round numbers one-half of the sum required — 
by the government before the end of the present year, and it 
has been stated, with what truth we do not know, that the 
intention of the bankers was to provide for the second half 
before it would be required by the Federal Government. This 
understanding has been departed from, and we will not be sur- 
prised if the bankers declined the second and third fifty millions 
at their option to complete the first and most pressing half of 
the war expenditure originally estimated by Mr. Chase. Were 
we to put trust in mere rumour, the explanation is to be found 
in distrust of Mr. Chase by the bankers, and distrust of the 
bankers by Mr. Chase. The deputation who waited on Mr. 
Chase are said to have lectured him strongly on the unbecoming 
waste in all the government departments, and on the generally 
indecisive policy of the government, and this is believed to have 
shaken the confidence of the Finance Minister and Mr. 
Lincoln’s cabinet. The bankers on the other hand are sure to 
have felt that there was a “ slippery” element in the cabinet, 
and that they were in danger of being overreached. They 
therefore determined to protect tiiemselves as far as possible, 
and ascertaining the immediate wants of Mr. Chase to the 
fifty million dollars they at once subscribed that sum, while 
fifty million dollars more in October, and the same amount in 
December were said to be sufficient to meet all the pressing 
Treasury demands. Since this general understanding was come 
to, we need hardly add that Mr. Chase appears to have thrown 
the bankers overboard, for he has appealed to the people. 

This mutual distrust is, we should think, likely to extend 
beyond the narrow circle of the banks. The public are even less 
likely to repose confidence in the government than the bankers, 
for the latter have had the advantage of hearing Mr. Chase’s 
explanations. All the security that the public are offered, is, 
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that some of the Treasury notes put into their hands will be 
payable in gold on demand, and some in thirty years. For 
Americans generally, our impression is, that thirty years is 
rather a long look ahead just now ; and the investments in that 
class of notes may therefore be at once dismissed. With 
respect to the notes payable on demand, it can scarcely escape 
attention at the present time, that the available resources of the 
Federal Government for specie payments are extremely limited, 
while there may positively be no limit to the amount of notes 
that may be issued. The question with regard to the public 
must therefore resolve itself into one of confidence in the 
Government on the part of that not over numerous class having 
money unemployed at home, or in the hands of bankers. Is it 
safe or not safe—and is it profitable to trust the Federal Govern- 
ment? A hundred ways always present themselves in which 
money can be lent in the United States on far more advan- 
tageous terms than 74 per cent. per annum, for there is 
always an unsatisfied demand at 1, 2, 3, and even 5 per cent. 
a month, with the most undoubted material guarantees. Nor 
is this the case in the United States alone, for much the same 
state of things just now prevails in Canada. Merchants are 
just now striving hard to keep their heads above water at any 
sacrifice. Speculators in lands and buildings, whose payments 
extend over a term of years, incur the risk of foreclosed mort- 
gages, unless they are prepared; and lastly, there is that most 
numerous class of all, the small investors, who have bought 
land and made improvements which are still unpaid, and must 
be provided for. ‘Thus, however easy money may be quoted in 
New York and Boston, and other places, it is easy only for 
transactions in first-class business paper. With the present 
great unsatisfied demand for money, and not with business 
transactions of the highest character, the Treasury notes have 
alone to compete, and itis impossible to conceive, how, under 
the circumstances, any considerable amount can be taken. It 
would be an exuberance of patriotism not to be looked for in the 
United States, to expect that 74 per cent. would be accepted, when 
at almost any time, something like 7 per cent. may be obtained. 

In a word, the United States is not a country for raising 
loans in at any time, nor for paying them; and at this juncture, 
when there is a general want of confidence, and the country is 
split in two, the chances are all but hopeless. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue Board of Trade tables for the month of July, were issued on the 29th 
August, and show a diminution in our trade during that period of more 
considerable amount than had been anticipated. Compared with July, 
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1860, there has been a falling off of £2,428,438, or more than 19 per cent., 
in the declared value of our exportations, consequent upon the extraordi- 
nary contraction of the shipments of cotton, woollen and linen manufactures, 
and also of metal goods. It is to be remarked, however, that the exports 
of July last year were of an unusually large amount, and that the present 
return contrasted with that of July, 1859, would show a reduction of only 
£1,191,191. Of course a large part of this decline is attributable to the 
cessation of business with the United States, but there has been likewise 
less disposition to ship to India, China, and other countries. Annexed is 
a statement showing the exact increase or decrease in the exportation of 
each article :— 


DEcLARED VALUE OF ExPoRTATIONS. 





Month ending July 31. 1860. 1861. Increase. | Decrease. 





Apparel and slops ... ... ... | £204,849 | £160,957 
Beer andale ... ... « 131,092 100,200 
Books ~ a aa oe 47,364 37,120 
Butter ee ae = 68,544 48,951 
Candles ... ... i 25,060 16,576 
Se ee ee 8,900 8,189 
Coal andculm... ... .. ° 326,000 379,200 
Comdage nec sce cee one tee 10,452 15,725 
eee ‘i 3,858,244 | 3,039,260 
Cotton-yarn ... ... pan 764,865 842,239 
Earthenware ... ... seo see 123,127 72,684 
Pee a “ 32,163 26,330 
ey oa 24,244 26,299 
a ee ee 64,762 48,521 
Haberdashery ... ... 0 wo 375,465 238,716 
Hardwares ... see see nee 356,139 255,417 
Jute Manufactures... ...  .. ee 25,823 = 
SSS eS ae ee 192,093 |” 185,054 7,039 
ee 450,752 270,658 —_ 180,094 
Linen-yarn ogg se tee ae 155,205 127,837 27,368 
Machiner = a ae 401,914 464,669 —_ 
Metals—Iron and steel... .. 1,190,153 849,066 341,087 
Copper and brass... ...  ... 303,686 202,551 101,335 
eae : 53,874 39,539 14,335 
Tin ee ae. te tam. wh 163,953 89,291 74,662 
ae ee ee 56,143 63,625 _— 
Painters’ colours... ... ss. 43,041 | 33,054 
Pickles and sauces... ... . 25,131 | = 21,951 
Plate, jewelry, and watches ... 51,945 35,633 
ee eae | 
eae wee vee | 245,794 209,385 
ee aan ae 11,767 9,086 
. aoe ae 47,700 33,575 
a ae ee 28,842 56.731 = 
Stationery a ae eee 75,265 54,942 20,323 
Sugar, refined... ...  .. see 23,883 15,125 8,758 
Telegraphic wire andapparatu 1,878 2,184 — 
Me cc ce ak ae ee 80,797 151,698 ‘ite 
| re 1,193,256 742,872 450,384 
Woollen-yarn a ee ee 405,817 345,914 59,903 
Unenumerated articles ... ... $21,167 697,313 123,854 
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The total exports during the first seven months of the year have been 
£70,237,685, against £74,542.687, showing a decrease of £4,305,002, or 
nearly 6 per cent. The changes have been as follows :— 


Increase. Decrease. 
January aes oe _ eee toe £1,021,796 
February — sii — ie Pret £2,348,222 
March as ooo ©4£5567,3560 ... ainls — 
April sith wi _— on ane 447,227 
May ... on «» 256,882 ... eee _— 
June ... eee coe 1,126,439 ... more — 
July ... cae on — ie me 2,428,438 


Compared with 1859, a diminution is shown of £4,050,925, or about 5} 
er cent. 
4 With regard to imported commodities, it appears that the arrivals of 
wheat and flour were beyond any even of the large totals of the preceding 
months of the year, not excepting February last, when they reached an 
extraordinary amount. The quantities taken of other descriptions of grain 
were not relatively so large, but the total value of our importations of all 
kinds of breadstuffs, including wheat and flour, was between £4,000,000 
and £5,000,000. About half of the wheat and flour was from the United 
States. A portion of these arrivals has perhaps since been disposed of to 
France, but, looking at the entire character of this trade on the one hand, 
and the restriction of exports on the other, it is matter for congratulation 
that the tide of bullion has lately been so favourable. The consumption of 
other articles of food and luxury has been steady, an increase being shown 








in that of coffee, tea, sugar, wine and tobacco. 
of provisions, &c., imported and taken for home consumption :— 


Subjoincd are the quantities 





















Imported. Home Consumption. 
Month ending July 31. 
1860, 1861. 1860. 1861. 

Grain, wheat, qrs. 20. see eee 509,353 702,342 509,358 703,342 
Grain of other descriptions, qrs. 819,215 478,894 819,215 478,894 
Indian corn, qrs. ws. see wee 286,561 277.087 286,561 277,087 
Flour and meal, cwt. ae 468,157 779,780 468,157 779,780 
Provisions—Bacon, &c. &c. ewt. 87,089 86,298 — — 
Butter and cheese, cwt. ... ... 123,098 115,685 _ _ 
Animals, number... we oe 32,322 80,800 -- — 
Eggs, number ... ... see ove |17,467,800 22,781,400 _ — 
SS 437,992 345,080 192,259 291,523 
Coffee, British, lb. aa . | 7,497,476 | 9,600,433 | 2,813,557 | 2,983,536 
Sugar, cwt. cae nie. ea a 959,363 | 1,339,881 877,583 889,556 
Tea, Ib. 0.0 ose we eee | 6,848,092 | 2,451,535 | 6,564,740 | 7,082,688 
Rice, cwt. ... ... — 59,342 228,897 a oo 
Spirits, gallons ... vee eee | 923,536 | 1,117,632 | 393,763 | 357,389 
Wines. gallons... ... se eee | 1,346,311 | 1,078,793 671,861 815,127 
Tobacco, lb. a a ee 811,216 | 1,152,984 | 2,828,821 | 2,931,994 
Currants and raisins, cwt. ... 14,982 4,970 44,160 39,126 
Lemons and oranges, bushels... 7,822 23,039 a _- 
Pepper, Ib. ...  ... sso coo -ee | 1,000,754 740,352 315,868 297,702 
Other spices, Ib... we we 76,185 96,471 _ seas 
pe a ee 3,368 5,062 _ —_ 
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The following are the comparative imports and exports of raw materials, 
showing an increase in cotton, owing chiefly to the arrivals from India and 
Egypt, the former country having sent 349,028 cwt. against 84,088 in 
July, 1860, and the latter 50,109 cwt. against 21,609 :— 














Imported. | Exported. 
Month ending July 31. 
1860. | 1861. | 1860. 1861. 
Flax, cwt. ... 0 20. coe coe cee | 152,765 | 96,254 —_ — 
Hemp, cwt. ... wee vee ee | 136,786 | 220,546 am = 


, se ere 365,277 820,466 294,665 234,064 
Cotton, cwt. cco cco «cen «eee | «= 823,085 | 1,253,885 235,935 296,480 
Wool, lb. 2. wee vee eee vee 115,199,946 [19,591,169 | 3,052,550 | 2,186,867 
ce 114,716 70,612 | 593 | 17,373 





Of silk manufactures the totals stand thus :— 











Imported. Exported. 
Month ending July 31. 
| 1860. | 1861. 1860. 1861. 
Silk manufactures of Europe, lb. | 78,151 128,841 1,307 1,965 
Ditto of India, pieces ... ... 14,873 3,029 12,849 12,762 














THE INCOME TAX. 
Tne Select Committee appointed to inquire into the present mode of assess~ 

ing and collecting the income and property tax, and whether any mode of 

levying the same, so as to render the tax more equitable, can be adopted, 

have agreed to the following report :— 

“Your committee have proceeded in this inquiry, and having examined 
witnesses thereon, have agreed to report the following observations to the 
House :— 

«The question submitted to your committee was very fully investigated 
by a select committee appointed in the year 1851, and re-appointed in 1852, 
on the motion of the late Mr. Hume, who laid before it a scheme for the 
conversion of the present income and property tax into a tax to be adjusted 
in accordance with— 

“1st. The value of the property. 

‘*2nd. The tenure of the owner. 

“ 3rd. The age of the owner. 

“The chief officers of the Inland Revenue Department, to whom this 
scheme was at that time communicated, expressed a strong opinion that 
its administration would be attended with insurmountable difficulties ; 
and your committee see no reason for questioning the correctness of this 
opinion. 

“The attention of your committee on the present occasion has been 
mainly directed to another scheme, proposed by their chairman, and ex- 
plained by him, both in written memoranda and in oral evidence, the prin- 

cipal features of which appear to be as follows :— 
“Ist. A proposal to make net, instead of gross, income the basis of 
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assessment to the tax, not ascertaining the net income by an account of 
actual outgoings, but assuming it by a deduction, founded on an average, 
from certain classes of gross incomes. 

“2nd. <A proposal to divide all incomes into two classes, of which the 
one should comprise incomes called spontaneous, and the other incomes 
called industrial ; and to tax the former upon the full amount of the net 
income, and the latter upon two-thirds of that amount. 

3rd. A proposal to distinguish in certain cases between the interest of 
invested capital and the repayment by instalments of the invested capital 
itself, and to levy the tax upon the interest only, and not upon the repaid 
portions of capital. 

“These three proposals are addressed to three complaints which are 
popularly made against the income tax in its present form—viz., that it 
taxes the owners of property in respect of income which they do not get ; 
that it presses too hardly upon skill and industry, as compared with pro- 
perty ; and that it deals with capital in certain cases as if it were income, 
and taxes it accordingly. 

“The proposals which your committee have had under consideration are 
framed upon the assumption that the complaints to which your committee 
have adverted are well founded, and they are contrived with much inge- 
nuity with a view of meeting them, 

‘‘Your committee, however, after full consideration, have arrived at the 
conclusion that the plan proposed by their chairman does not afford a basis 
for a practicable and equitable re-adjustment of the income tax, and they 
feel so strongly the dangers and ill consequences to be apprehended from 
an attempt to unsettle the present basis of the tax, without a clear per- 
ception of the mode in which it is to be re-constructed, that they are not 
prepared to offer to your honourable House any suggestions for its amend- 
ment. 

“ This tax having now been made the subject of investigation before two 
committees, and no proposal for its amendment having been found satis- 
factory, your committee are brought to the conclusion that the objections 
which are urged against it are objections to its nature and essence, rather 
than to the particular shape which has been given to it. 

“ Your committee also feel that it would be unjust to make any altera- 
tion in the present incidence of the income tax without, at the same time, 
taking into consideration the pressure of other taxation upon the various 
interests of the country, some of it imposed by recent legislation, and in 
one case especially, that of the succession duty, to some extent by way of 
compensation. 





COMMERCIAL BANK OF INDIA. 


Ir is stated the Commercial Bank of India has declared a dividend of 9 per 
cent. per annum, besides carrying upwards of a lac and half of rupees to 
undivided profits, The bank’s net profits for last half-year are thus at the 
rate of 16 per cent. per annum. Shareholders will also be glad to learn that 
no increase in the bank’s paid-up capital seems at present contemplated. 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE, 


Tar Moniteur publishes the following monthly debtor and creditor account 
of the Bank of France, made up to Thursday, Sept. 12 :— 


LIABILITIES. 
Capitalofthe Bank... 
Ditto, New oie 
Profits added to capital 

arising from _ interest 
charged above 6 per cent. 
(Law of June 9,1857)... 
Reserve fund of the Bank 
and branches ... 
New reserve fund.. 
Bank property in addition 
tothe reserve fund . 
Notes in circulation —- 
and branches) ... 
Bills to order payable in 
Parisand inthe branches 
Receipts payable at sight 
in Paris and in the 
branches.. : 
Credit of the Treasury ian 
Sundry accounts-current 
Do. in the branches 
Dividends not claimed ... 
Interest of scrip ae 
or transferred 
Interest on bills not ma- 
tured, in Paris and in 
the branches 
Re-discounted _ bills, ie, 
transfer of part of in- 
terest received, at the 
date of discount during 
the preceding half-year 
and attributable to the 
time those discounted 
bills have to run during 
the current half-year... 
Surplus receipts, ie. over 
and above the amount 
any ened set off for 
ad debts eve ove 
Sundries 


F. 1 


F. c. 
91,250,000 0 
91,250,000 0 


2,316,503 57 


12,980,759 14 
9,125,000 0 


4,000,000 


0 
- 757,199,875 0 
6 


4,821,819 


6,500,918 0 
119,827,098 51 
112,058,137 17 
31,783,996 0 

1,627,502 75 


1,992,315 99 


7,245,353 47 


1,936,567 58 


1,017,631 25 


256,932,568 49 








ASSETS. F. o. 

Cash in hand on .. 89,409.516 6 

Cash in the branch banks 296,405,454 0 

Coin due, receivable this 

day pea a a 753,623 25 
Bills discounted, and not 

matured in Paris «-. 235,395,358 18 

Ditto in the branch banks 271,061,734 0 
Advances upon ingots and 

coined gold and silver... 38,682,834 59 

0 


Do. in the branch banks 6,254,400 
Do. on French public secu- 

rities 19,840,990 0 
Do. by the branch banks 10,178,200 0 
Do. upon railway shares 

and bonds - . 86,510,000 0 
Do. by the branch banks 20,762,550 0 
Do. upon bonds of the 

Crédit Foncier.. 627,°00 0 
Do. in the branch banks... 183,100 0 
Advances to Government 

in virtue of the conven- 

tion of June 30, 1848 ... 380,000,000 0 


Public securities belong- 
ing to the reserve fund 
of the Bankand branches 

Disposable stock of public 
securities 7 

Immovable stock ‘(law o of 
June 9 1857) . «-. 100,000,000 0 

Bank buildings and furni- 
ture 

Ditto in the branches 

Expenses of management 
for the Bank & branches 

Sundries ... ese oe 


12,980,750 14 
54,514,797 58 


4,000,000 0 
6,008,939 0 


918,977 27 
22,443,834 42 


F. 1,256,932,568 49 





Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, 


Count Cu. De Germiny. 


The above account shows a decrease in the cash of £360,000, a decrease 
in the bills discounted of £1,646,000, a decrease in the Bank notes of 
£30,000, a decrease in the Treasury balances of £646,000, and a decrease 


in the current accounts of £1,453,000. 


eccrcies amare 
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Banking and Commercial Law. 


THE AGENCY OF BANKERS, 


Tue dealings between a banker and his customer in many 
cases involve, of course, questions of agency. If the customer 
of a bank instructs his banker to accept bills for him, he clearly 
makes him his direct agent, and is, of course, liable to pay the 
banker. If the customer of a country bank instructs that bank, 
to instruct another bank to accept bills drawn upon his actual 
liability, then nice questions may arise, whether there is a single 
or a double agency—that is, whether the customer is the prin- 
cipal as to both banks, or whether he is principal only as to his 
own bank, leaving the second bank to be the agent only of the 
first. And these questions will turn upon the course of dealing, 
in the absence of express contract, which rarely exists. If A, 
the customer of bank B, instructs bank B to instruct bank C to 
accept bills for him, and, in the course of dealing, A were some- 
times to pay a commission to B, and sometimes to C, the com- 
mission being the same; or if, in the course of dealing, A were 
indifferently to communicate with B and C respecting the bills ; 
or if A were to be sometimes debited with the amounts paid 
by C in the books of B, and sometimes in the books of C, there 
could be little doubt that privity and agency would arise both 
between A and B and A and C; and contra where this sort of 
transaction, as to accepting bills, took place ; but the course of 
dealing was of such a character, that the transactions on the part 
of A were almost exclusively between A and his own banker ; 
and the correspondents of his banker, who in the first instance 
accepted and paid the bills, had no account with A, but received 
a fixed sum by way of commission from their correspondent 
bank ; while A paid a per centage commission to his o..u bankers ; 
—it has been held, that there was no privity, and th.: A was not 
in the relation of principal to the second bank, but only to his 
own bankers. 

In the recent case of Barkworth and others, assignees, v. 
Ellerman (Jurist, N. S. 829,) this question of privity arose 
out of the transactions between certain London bankers who 
had accepted bills for a country bank, afterwards bankrupt, and 
the defendant. The defendant Ellerman was a merchant at 
Hull, having foreign correspondents; and he was a customer of 
Watson and Co., bankers, at Hull. His course of business was 
that his foreign correspondents should draw against him upon 
Price and Co., who were the London agents of Watson and Co.; 
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and he requested his own bankers, Watson and Co., to instruct 
Price and Co. to accept such drafts; and in his transactions 
with Watson and Co., he invariably provided Watson and Co. 
with money to cover such drafts. 

He had habitually no communication with Price and Co.; 
the bills that he requested Watson and Co. to instruct Price 
and Co. to accept, were always placed by Watson and Co. to his 
debit with them; and he paid Watson and Co. a commission. 
The dealings between Watson and Co. aud their London agents 
Price and Co, were of the following kind: the Hull bank paid 
the London bank £600 a year to transact their London 
business ; and the London bank made no charge to the Hull 
bank, for giving their acceptances. A bill drawn by a foreign 
correspondent of the defendant against him, dated the 9th July, 
1857, at 3 months, was accepted by Price and Co. in the course 
of business above detailed ; and, before it became due, Watson 
and Co. became bankrupt: Price and Co. paid it at maturity, 
and then required the defendant to pay them, which he did; 
taking a bond of indemnity. The plaintiffs, the assignees of 
Watson and Co., now brought their action against the 
defendant, for a balance due to them on his account, which 
included the sum paid by Price and Co. upon the bill. The 
question was whether the defendant was liable to them or to 
Price and Co. upon the bill; whether, in fact, the course 
of liability was this—the bankrupts to Price and Co. 
and the defendant to the bankrupts, or the defendant to 
Price and Co. direct, as well as to Watson and Co. It 
was contended on the part of the defendant, that the bills as 
between Price and Co. and the Hull bank were accommodation 
bills to the defendant; that the bankrupts were agents in 
one character and guarantors in another; and that they had 
sustained no loss. It is plain, however, that this kind of 
argument could not be sustained. The bills were very distinct 
from accommodation bills ; their foundation was legitimate trade, 
the consignment of goods ; and though they were accepted hy 
Price and Co. without actual value given by them for each 
specific bill, they were accepted in the regular course of business 
as between them and the Hull bank, for which course of 
business they received a payment. It is equally a fallacy to say 
that the Hull bank had sustained no loss. ‘Tae Hull bank 
would, of course, have sustained no loss, if there had been no 
bankruptey ; because the ey would have paid Price and Co., and 
Ellerman would have paid them ; but if Price and Co. were the 
proper parties to receive the amount from Ellerman, it was the 
same in effect as if the bankrupt estate were paying Price and 
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Co. in full; so that the estate would lose the difference 
between the full value of the bill and the dividend paid 
to other creditors. The real question was in fact obvious; 
if the plaintiffs were right, and had a title to recover the 
amount paid to Price from the defendants, then Price and Co. 
(if the defendant had not paid them, and they had given him 
indemnity) could only prove against the bankrupts’ estate for 
the amount paid by them. If the defendant was liable 
separately to Price & Co., then the estate of the bankrupt lost 
the difference between the whole amount and the dividend 
recoverable by Price & Co, The point therefore upon which 
this question turned was, whether the course of dealing was 
between the defendant and Price & Co., on the footing of 
their accepting for him, or whether they accepted for the 
Hull bank only, leaving the question of the guarantee of the 
Hull bank entirely between it and the defendant. ‘The Court 
of Exchequer Chamber held, reversing the decision of the 
Exchequer, that there was no privity between the London 
bank and the defendant. Mr. Justice Crompton said, 
“these two banks made the bills matters of debit and 
credit between one another; it is rather singular that they 
should then go against a third party. I thought that had 
been a long time settled; there is not to my mind any symptom 
of privity between Price and Co. and Ellerman; the contracts 
are not the same; the one is a quarter per cent. (commission) 
the other £600 a year.” And Wightman, J., in delivering judg- 
ment said, “we found our judgment upon this, that we see no 
evidence to satisfy us, or that ought to have satisfied any jury, 
that there was any privity between Ellerman and Price and Co. ; 
the whole evidence is, that the privity was between Ellerman 
and the Hull bank, and that when the bills were paid, they were 
virtually on the acceptance and credit given by the Hull 
bankers.” The Court accordingly decreed for the plaintiff. 
This case establishes no new point of law; it was of course 
clear, that the liability of Ellerman to the London bank, 
depended on whether he had made them his agents or not. 
But it points out very clearly the line to be drawn between 
that course of dealing, which will, in such transactions between 
bankers infer se and the habitual customers of one of them 
only, make the customer a principal and liable, as to both of 
them, or liable only to one. 
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Legal Miscellany. 





THE FAILURES IN THE LEATHER TRADE, EX PARTE LAURENCE IN 
RE LAURENCE, 


Tue final decision with regard to the certificate of Mr. Thomas Laurence, 
of the firm of Streatfeild and Co., was given by the Lords Justices, in 
Chancery, on the 6th August. 

The question came before their lordships on an appeal from a decision of 
Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, refusing to the bankrupt, Mr. Thomas Laurence, 
of the firm of Streatfeild and Co., of London, and Laurence, Mortimore 
and Co., of Liverpool, leather and hide factors, any certificate, and direct- 
ing, in effect, that if he should be taken in execution he should not be 
discharged until he should have been in prison for the period of six months. 
The appeal was argued at great length. Sir H. Cairns, Mr. Roxburgh, and 
Mr. Druce were for the appeal ; Mr. Selwyn and Mr. C. Swanston were for 
Messrs. Leyland and Bullins, opposing creditors; Mr. Bacon and Mr. 
Karslake were for the assignees; and Mr. Baggallay and Mr. Watkin 
Williams for the London Joint Stock Bank and the Bank of London, in 
opposition to the appeal. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce, in giving judgment, said—We have not 
* been asked to consider whether the decision of the learned commissioner, 
before whom the petitioner and his partners appeared, and upon whom 
the commissioner pronounced the judgment, aud in this case refused 
protection, ought to be reversed; but the only contention has been, 
whether that judgment is too severe, as the petitioner alleges, or 
not too severe, as the respondents, certain creditors, and in a sense 
the assignees also, say is the case. A certificate has been wholly refused 
by the learned commissioner, and he has also declined to grant the petitioner 
any protection until he shall have undergone an imprisonment of six 
months, and the question is, whether we ought, upon the evidence placed 
before us, to maintain that judgment or not. On one of the grounds only 
argued here does it appear to be necessary for us to express an opinion for 
the purpose of disposing of this appeal. There were two houses of trade 
in which the bankrupt Laurence was a partner, and for a considerable 
period before, and down to the time of their failure they were in the habit 
of obtaining money to a large amount by the discounting of bills—that is by 

rocuring bills to be discounted for them by other persons and houses. 

‘hese bills were drawn by the petitioner and his partners’ firms, or one of 
them, and accepted by the drawees, and afterwards discounted. Many of 
these were accommodation bills, and represented no genuine transaction in 
trade ; but notwithstanding, in many instances expressions were used by 
the bankrupt Laurence to the houses and persons by whom the bills were 
discounted, to the effect that the bills were ordinary trade bills, and not 
accommodation bills, and they were consequently discounted upon that 
footing. It appears from the evidence before us that, in many instances, 
these bills would not have been discounted if the bankrupt had not mis- 
represented the true nature and character of them, in order to get the 
money. These dealings were deceitful, and there was an obtaining of 
money by undue pretences on the part of the petitioner. There were, too, 
other circumstances against the petitioner, and upon which the learned 
commissioner had thought fit to animadvert as grounds for refusing the 
certificate. Now such a state of things renders it quite impossible for us 
to depart in tke petitioner's favour from the learned commissioner’s judg- 
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ment. The case is proved, in my opinion, by the petitioner's own examina- 
tion, against him. But even if we assume that not to be so, it is certainly 
proved by the evidence of Mr. Thomas and Mr. Keeling, and other witnesses ; 
and it would, under the circumstances set forth, be highly improper for us 
towards the creditors in this case, and towards society generally, if we 
were to assist the bankrupt in any way whatever. The petition has been 
presented without any foundation for it, and it must therefore be dismissed. 
The judgment of the learned commissioner will remain as it is, for it does 
not seem incumbent upon us to increase the severity of the sentence 
which he has pronounced, after carefully considering the conduct of the 
petitioner. 

Lord Justice Turner, after stating that this was a case in which Mr. 
Commissioner Holroyd had refused to grant any certificate to the petitioner, 
or, in case of his being taken in execution, to discharge him from custody 
until he had been detained in prison six months, said that the mass 
of evidence which had been taken in the Bankruptcy Court extended 
not only to the dealings and transactions of these firms trading in London 
and Liverpool, but to the dealings and transactions of these houses with 
eleven other firms which were connected with those of the bankrupt. These 
eleven firms were in the proceedings designated the eleven failed houses. 
The evidence was so bulky that he had found it exceedingly difficult to 
cope with it. But though enormous in quantity he could not say that any 
portion of it was irrelevant. Having regard to the expense of these pro- 
ceedings, he would reccommend that some check should be placed upon 
these examinations, Still in all such proceedings much must depend 
upon the character and conduct of the person under examination, 
and he would just observe that a bankrupt in this court would stand far 
better in the estimation of the court by giving direct answers than if he 
gave his answers indirectly or evasively. The house in London was 
carried on under the firm of Streatfeild, Laurence, Mortimore and Co., and 
the one in Liverpool under the style of Laurence, Mortimore and Schrader, 
and the course of busines was to buy raw hides, and as between the London 
firm and their country customers, to sell their leather for them when tanned. 
The firm was also in the habit of making advances to their customers, and 
thewthey used to discount for them the bills given to them in the course of 
trade. These customers and correspondents became indebted to the 
firm for hides and for other purchases made for them, and then the firm of 
the bankrupt drew upon them for payment. In such a course of dealing 
there was nothing to complain of, nor was the same contrary to the regular 
course of trade if it were confined within its proper limits; and had the 
firm of the bankrupt stopped there no such result would have happened as 
that with which the court had had to deal. But the bankrupts carried on 
business to such an extent that their dealings were not confined to the 
purchase of hides and making sales. The firms to which he had alluded, 
or some of them, became in a state of general indebtedness to the firm of 
the bankrupts, and in regard to many of them they carried on business 
with these firms long after they knew that such customers could not meet 
the payment of the bills drawn upon them. The bankrupts from time to 
time provided funds to meet those payments for their customers, and in the 
end bills to the amount of hundreds of thousands were afloat in the market. 
Bills were drawn upon some of those firms whom the bankrupts knew to be 
hopelessly insolvent, it being also well known to them that many of the bills 
were for accommodation. He (Lord Justice Turner) had on other occasions 
expressed his views upon the system of giving accommodation bills, and 
in order that he might not be misunderstood he would say that such bills 
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whether they were or not grounded upon fraud were greatly to be repre- 
hended by this Court. This Court expected fair, honest, and straightfor- 
ward dealing from every man in trade, and without it, the credit of our 
merchants and traders and the welfare of the country generally were in 
danger. Its face would always be set against fraud and false and fraudu- 
lent dealings and transactions. In the present case, bills to a large 
amount had been drawn upon persons known to be insolvent, whilst bills 
known to be accommodation bills had been discounted by the firm with 
houses and persons who believed they were ordinary trade bills. It was 
unjustifiable for the bankrupts to state to the discount houses and banks 
that there was leather at the bottom of these bills, for the evidence showed 
the contrary. Again, the petitioner himself admitted that these bills 
were drawn in odd sums to give them the appearance of good bills, and to 
make the discount houses believe that the firm were men of capital. No 
custom of trade could sanction such a course of proceeding. On the facts 
before the Court, appearing as they did from an examination of the 
petitioner, and thoagh he felt a serious doubt that he had been misled as 
to the wealth and position of his firm, his lordship thought that the 
petitioner had been guilty of such conduct as to justify the sentence of 
the learned commissioner. If any doubt could have existed it would have 
been removed by the evidence of the witnesses. In his opinion, therefore, 
the Court could not depart from the judgment of the commissioner, and 
the petition would be dismissed. 

Mr. Selwyn, for the Liverpool opposing creditors, asked for their costs of 
the appeal out of the estate. 

Mr. Baggallay, for the London opposing creditors, also asked for their 
costs. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce asked whether the Court had ever given two 
sets of costs to opposing creditors. He did not think they ought to allow 
double sets of costs in such a case. 

Mr. Bacon, for the assignees, said they opposed the allowance of two 
sets of costs hy the commissioner, though they were in the end granted by 
that learned gentleman. 

Lord Justice Turner said his impression was that the Liverpool creditors 
had produced the most important evidence in the case. 

Mr. Baggallay said his clients were creditors to the extent of £120,000, 
and he hoped they would not be required to pay their costs out of their 
own pockets. 

Their Lordships thought that some fixed sums ought to be agreed upon, 
but none having been mentioned, they ultimately ordered that the London 
creditors who opposed should receive £20 out of the estate in addition to 
the £20 deposited by the petitioner, and that the Liverpool creditors should 
receive £100 out of the estate. The assignees to be paid their costs in full. 

Petition dismissed. 





CLAIM AGAINST THE SHEFFIELD AND HALLAMSHIRE BANK,—CURIOUS DECISION. 
BENNETT V. WATERFALL, P.O, 


Tuts case came before Mr. Baron Martin and a special jury at the Liverpool 
Assizes, on the 27th August. Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., and Mr. T. 
Russell were for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Monk, Q.C., and Mr. Quain were for 
the defendant. 

In stating the ease, Mr. Seymour said the plaintiff was a licensed hawker 
of cutlery and general hardware, having his head-quarters at Sheffield, 
from whence he made journeys with a two-horse van in different parts of 
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the country. Having for some years given his attention to this trade, he 
had succeeded in getting a good sum of money together, and he determined 
to open an account with the Sheffield and Hallamshire Banking Company, 
whose public officer the defendant was ; and the jury would find that the 
action was brought to recover the sum of £100, the balance of an account 
which the bank alleged he had drawn out, and which he denied. An 
account was opened by the plaintiff's wife by the payment of £150, upon 
the 11th of May, 1860, and she received at the time a pass-book, in which 
the sum was entered. The bank did not supply the plaintiff, in the ordinary 
course, with a cheque book, but an arrangement was made that he should 
draw out sums as he required them from time to time. The pass-book 
remained in the possession of the plaintiff until the following July, when 
he sent a further sum of £50 to be banked, by his mother, giving her the 
pass-book at the same time. The sum was credited to him, and afterwards 
the plaintiff drew out small sums for his use from time to time until the 
month of February, when Mrs. Bennett (plaintiff's mother), in leaving the 
bank, noticed a slip of paper in the pass-book, and on examining it she 
found it drew her attention to the state of the balance of the account. It 
occurred to her that the amount standing to her son’s credit was not so 
large by a considerable amount as she had expected, and accordingly she 
wrote to him a few days afterwards, and he informed her of the state of 
the balance, which was found to differ by £100 from the sum entered in 
the pass-book. The plaintiff came down to Sheffield on the 15th of March, 
and had an interview with the manager and the directors. They informed 
him that they had received a letter purporting to be signed by him, and 
also a cheque with a similar signature, and upon the receipt of those docu- 
ments they had paid £100 to his account in London. ‘The plaintiff would 
entirely deny the authenticity of that authority, and he would distinctly 
deny that he had ever drawn or authorized any other person to draw it for 
him. The defendants persisted in denying their liability, and the plaintiff 
had brought this action because he was not afraid to vindicate his rights, 
although he was opposed by the power of a banking company. 

Joseph Bennett, the plaintiff, was then called, and after deposing to the 
circumstances under which the account was opened, he said he never drew 
any money out himself, but authorized his mother to do so. On the dispute 
arising, he went to the bank at Sheffield, and Mr. Waterfall showed him a 
letter which he had received, and which was as follows :—‘“ 23rd Aug., 
1860. Sir,—I want you to get Messrs. Glynn and Mills, of Lombard Street, 
to pay me £100 on Saturday, as I have bought a good bargain, and take it 
from my account in your bank. Joseph Bennett.”” There was no address 
given. He denied that he had written that letter, or that anybody had 
written it with his authority. Mr. Waterfall also exhibited to him a cheque :— 
“Glynn, Mills and Co, Pay to Joseph Bennett, or bearer, £100. 10th 
Sept., 1860.” The signature “‘ Joseph Bennett,” to that cheque was not in 
his handwriting, nor was it written by his authority. The directors asked 
him who he dealt with in London, and when he was in London last, and 
they got him to write his name on several separate slips of paper. At the 
close of the interview, he was informed the directo:s had come to the con- 
clusion that he was the party who had drawn the £100, and they refused 
to pay it again, and they paid him the balance which was due, handed him 
the pass-book, and said the account was closed. The plaintiff was closely 
cross-examined by Mr. Monk. He stated that on the 23rd of August, the 
date of the letter from London, he was at Greenwich, and had been in that 
neighbourhood about a fortnight, and that he went twice a week to London at 
that time. He alsv said that he was at Woolwich on the 10th of September, 
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when the money was received, and that he made similar journeys to 
London during his stay at Woolwich. His answers were given with 
great self-possession until the learned counsel questioned him in reference 
to a certain £5 note, when there was a visible alteration in his demeanour. 
He said he was accustomed to buy cheap jewelry in Birmingham, and he 
knew a young woman who was assistant to Mr. Lee.—Mr. Monk: Did you 
pay her a £5 note in payment for some cheap jewelry? I cannot say I 
did.—Can you say you did not? I cannot.—Can you tell me where you 
got that £5 note from? I got it in Sheffield. 1 was at my father’s stall, 
in the market. I sent my mother with a quantity of silver to get change, 
and she brought several notes ; that was one of them. I don’t know who 
was present, nor can I tell what time of day it was. I got the silver in the 
course of my business, and brought it all the way to Sheffield. My mother 
did not tell me where she got the note. My father keeps a stall for the 
sale of birds and cages.—Did you, in the month of September, ever get at 
one time eight £5 notes? No.—Were you, on the 10:h of September, at 
Glynn and Co.’s bank, in London? No; I was only there on Easter Monday 
in this year. I swear I did not receive the £100 there.—Did you go to the 
Bank of England and get change for a £50 note there? No, sir. In answer 
to further questions from the learned counsel, the plaintiff stated that he 
never communicated to his mother the state of his banking account. Whilst 
on his journeys, he paid at various times sums amounting, in the aggregate, 
to several hundred pounds, of which his mother could not know. 

Mrs. Keturah Bennett, mother of the plaintiff, (who had been out of 
court during his examination,) was then sworn. She said that when she 
found the piece of paper in the book she turned to the account of the 
balance, and “there was not enough money down on the paper.” She 
enquired the reason, and the accountant of the bank said they had paid 
£100 to her son, in London. The witness was subjected to a very searching 
cross-examination by Mr. Monk, and particularly in reference to the account 
her son had given of the manner in which he became possessed of the £5 
note. To the infinite surprise of the learned counsel for the plaintiff, she 
denied that her son had ever sent her for change in the way he had 
described, and repeated her denial when re-examined by Mr. Seymour. 

Richard Holme, a table-knife manufacturer, in Sheffield, was called, and 
stated that although the signature to the letter of August 23rd was very 
much like the plaintiff's writing, he thought the signature on the cheque 
was not Bennctt’s handwriting. Cross-examined by Mr. Monk: Were you 
ever in trouble yourself, Mr. Holme? I never had any trouble proved 
against me.—Did you ever get intoascape? Yes, many atime. (Laughter.) 
—Were you ever brought into a court of justice upon any charge? Not at 
all.-—Never ? Well, I can’t say that.—[ was not there for any charge 

roved against me.—Were you ever tried for felony ? Well, I think so.— 

ave you any doubt about it? Not at all_—Was it for having received 
stolen goods in Sheffield? Well, they said so—Mr. Seymour: I believe you 
were acquitted? Of course I was. (Laughter.) 

Abraham Taylor, a general dealer in hardware in Sheffield, said he had 
seen the plaintiff write, and was sure that the documents relating to the 
£100—namely, the letter of August 23rd, the cheque, and the endorsement 
on the £50 note, were not in his handwriting. 

Francis Ely, who described himself as a “ halablaster’’ and marble- 
worker, gave similar testimony, but he admitted that the signatures to the 
documents alleged to be forgeries, were “a deal like” the plaintiff's 
writing. 

Mr. Monk, in addressing the jury fur the defendant, said there was no 
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question the bank had paid the £100, and they believed still, notwith- 
standing his denials, that they had paid it to the plaintiff. On the faith of 
the letter they received, the bank remitted £100 to London, and the money 
remained at Glynn’s bank until the 10th of September, when it was paid 
by a cheque signed, “J. Bennett.’ It was paid to a person who repre- 
sented himself to be Joseph Bennett, and he received the money, half in 
gold and half by a bank note for £50. On the same day that note was 
changed at the Bank of England, and the person who got it changed 
endorsed the note with the name of ‘ Joseph Bennett,” and the address, 
“ Woolwich and Sheffield.” It was admitted be was staying at Woolwich 
about that time, and received ten sovereigns and eight £5 notes. The 
jury knew that £5 notes were not easily traced, but in this case those 
notes had, after immense trouble, been traced, and he should show the 
jury beyond the smallest shadow of doubt,—for, in point of fact, a good 
deal of the evidence had been unwittingly supplied by the plaintiff himself, 
—that one of those notes, No. 13906, was upon the 27th of the same 
month of September by the plaintiff himself to the shopwoman of a 

erson of the name of Lee, a dealer in cheap jewelry, in Birmingham. 

fr. Monk strongly urged upon the jury this fact, that Mrs. Bennett swore 
she had no communication with her son from July to February, and yet 
at the latter period, when she received the bank-book, she almost directly 
laid her finger on the £100 paid in London in September, and said her son 
had never received it. How could she know that if her assertion were 
true? Mr, Monk pointed out too that Bennett had sworn the signature 
“J. Bennett” could not be his, because he always signed ‘“ Joseph 
Bennett,” and yet his signature given to the bank, when the account was 
opened, was “J. Bennett.” One of the £5 notes paid by the Bank of 
England, in cashing the £50 note paid by Glynn’s, was endorsed by the 
name of Halliday, This man was the plaintiff ‘s brother-in-law, and was 
connected with him in business, and was present in court, but the plaintiff ’s 
counsel had not ventured to call him. The learned counsel commented 
upon the demeanour of the plaintiff in the witness-box, and upon the 
remarkable contradiction respecting the sending for change, and then 
proceeded to call the evidence. 

The assistant to Mr. Lee stated that the plaintiff paid her the £5 note so 
often referred to upon the 27th of September, and her employer proved 
that he received it from her on that day. The note was then shown, by 
the evidence of two cashiers in the Bank of England, to have been paid as 
part change of tie £50 note on the 10th of September, to a person who 
signed * Joseph Bennett, Woolwich—Sheffield.” The cashiers from the 
Bank of England, and two from Glynn’s, were called as “ experts,” and 
deposed to the remarkable similarity between the plaintiff’s ordinary 
signature and those upon the letter of August 23rd, the cheque, and the 
endorsement of the £50 note; and said they would have paid upon the 
signature in the letter. 

The learned Baron, in summing up, said they would find the case resolve 
itself very much into whether they could believe the plaintiff or not. It 
was beyond all manner of doubt that the £5 note paid by the plaintiff 
formed part of the proceeds of the cheque which he denied having ever 
received, and it was also established that there was a conflict between his 
statement and that of his mother as to the way in which he got that 
note. There was one observation in his favour, namely, that if he designed 
this fraud at the time he got the money out, he would not be likely to sign 
his name to the letter the cheque and the note, as those documents purported 
to be signed by him. The jury would have to say whether they could make 
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up their minds to believe him on his oath, and if they believed he had not 
got the money, they must give him a verdict.—The jury found for the 
plaintiff for the £100, and £2 interest. 








Reports of JFoint-Stork Banks. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Tue half-yearly general court of directors of the Bank of England was 
held in the Bank parlour, on the 12th September. It was also one of the 
quarterly courts held pursuant to the charter. 

Mr. Alfred Latham, the governor, presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Governor said—I have now to acquaint the court that this is one of 
the general quarterly courts appointed by the charter, and that it is also 
one of the half-yearly meetings appointed by the 12th bye-law for making 
a dividend, and that the net profits of the half-year ending the 31st August 
have been £750,589. 4s. 10d., making the amount of the rest on that day 
£3,751,654. 4s. 3d.; and after providing a dividend of 5 per cent., the rest 
would be £3,024,004. 4s. 3d. The court of directors therefore propose that 
a half-yearly dividend of interest and profits be made on the 10th of Octo- 
ber next, of 5 per cent. without deduction on account of income tax. I 
have therefore to put the question that this court do order a dividend of 
interest and profits of 5 per cent.on the 10th of October next, without de- 
duction on account of income tax. 

The motion having been put and carried, 

The Governor said—I have now to acquaint the court that the dividend 
warrants will be made payable on Friday, the 11th of October next. 

Mr. Alderman Salomons said it would be somewhat singular if the court 
were to separate without his making some observations. When they had 
the pleasure of meeting the governor and directors at the last half-yearly 
meeting, the question was opened by him as to the earlier publication of 
the Bank account, and he was happy to see that the court of directors had 
at once met the wish expressed on the part of the public —that the accounts 
should be published as early as possible (hear), and he might venture to 
say that those who were interested in the welfare of the Bank of England 
appreciated very highly what had been done. As one much interested in 
the subject, he begged to thank the court for the facilities which they had 
given to the attainment of this object. He was sure that the proprietors 
were not only obliged by the dividend declared, but that they tendered their 
best thanks to the court for their general management of the affairs of the 
Bank. He therefore begged to move the thanks of the court of proprie- 
tors to the governor and court of directors, not only for their communi- 
cation that day, but for their general attention to the affairs of the Bank 
of England. 

Mr. Clark seconded the motion, which was put by the mover, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Governor returned thanks on behalf of himself and colleagues, and 
said the proprietors were aware that they had a public duty to perform, 
and when that fell in with the interests of the proprietors, they were, of 
course, exceedingly glad, as he hoped they had cause to be on the present 
occasion. 

The court then adjourned. 
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THE NORTH AND SOUTH WALES BANK, 


Tue twenty-fifth annual meeting of this bank was held at the Clarendon 
Rooms, Liverpool, on the 16th of August, Mr. J. Ravenscroft in the chair, 
when the following report was adopted. 

In submitting to the proprietors their twenty-fifth annual report the 
directors have pleasure in stating that, during the financial year ended 
30th June last, the business of the bank, both in Liverpool and at the 
branches has continued to increase. There has been an active demand for 
capital throughout the year, and the bank has consequently been enabled 
fully to employ its funds at the high average rate of interest which has 
prevailed. These circumstances, coupled with the absence of losses of any 
moment, have contributed, with other causes, to produce the largest amount 
of profit ever realized by the bank in any one year. 


The profits of the bank for the year ended 30th June last, 
after deducting interest due to depositors, rebate of interest 
on bills, salaries, and all other charges and expenses, and 
making provision for losses, amounted to ... iat <a 

Deduct dividend at 8 per cent. per annum, on shares held by 
proprietors, including those held by the bank, viz :—half- 
year ended 31st December, 1860, £6,463. 10s.; half-year 
ended 30th June, 1861, £6,463. 10s.; income tax paid by 
bank, £538. 12s. 6d... or eee eee eee oes 13,465 12 6 


£37,679 9 10 


Surplus profits of the year ose ove ee eee eee 
This amount, in accordance with the report of last year, the 
directors have passed to the credit of “ Restoration of 


£24,213 17 4 


was 


Capital Fund,” the amount of which, as per last report, 


vee vee ove eee oss eee £17,901 13 7 


The Restoration Fund, therefore, will now amount to 


eee £42,115 10 11 
The Reserve Fund remains at the amount stated in last 
report, Viz.: as. , £32,317 10 0 


It will appear from the statement given above, that the rate of profit for 
the twelve months has been a little over 23 per cent., of which, 8 per cent. 
has been divided amongst the proprietors, and 15 per cent. carried to the 
** Restoration of Capital Fund.” The sum required to restore the shares 
from £7. 10s. to £10 each, is £53,862. 10s., and it will be seen that 
the Restoration of Capital Fund is now short of this amount only 
£11,746, 19s. 1d. There would not appear to be any reasonable doubt, 
therefore, that the directors will be able to announce at the next annual 
meeting, that they are in a position to restore the shares of the bank to 
their original amount of £10 each, without touching the reserve fund, 
which they are especially desirous to leave intact, considering the moderate 
amount to which it is at present restricted by the deed of settlement. The 
accounts and bills at the head office and branches have, as usual, been care- 
fully examined by the directors, and the securities taken at their present 
values. The branches have this year again been visited by a deputation of 
directors, accdmpanied by the general manager, and the accounts, bills, 
and securities of each branch investigated on the spot; and the directors 
have to report that they found matters at the branches highly satisfactory. 
They have to report in like favourable terms of the accounts, &c., at head 
office, Itis with sincere regret that the directors have to record the death, 
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since last meeting of three of their colleagues—Mr. Richard Griffith (for 
many years chairman of the board), Mr. Lewis Pugh, and Mr. William 
Walker. The directors desire to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
acknowledge the many services rendered to the bank by these gentlemen, 
as active promoters cf its interests from the date of its formation. The 
vacancy at the board occasioned by the death of Mr. Griffith is now filled 
by Mr. Richard Bryans, of Parkfield; Mr. Edward Thompson, of 
Ilawarden, has been appointel to succeed Mr. Pugh ; and Mr. Adam Eyton, 
of Plas Llanerchymor, to succeed Mr. Walker. The directors who go out 
by rotation this year, are Mr. Stephen Watson and Mr. Edward Thompson, 
both of whom are eligible for re-election. 

At the close of the proceedings it was agreed that the sum of £1,050 be 
placed at the disposal of the directors, as a remuneration for their services 
during the ensuing year. That the thanks of the mecting be tendered to 
Mr. Rae, the general manager, Mr. Beck, and the other officers of the bank 
at Liverpool, and at the branches, for their valuable services and attention 
to the affairs of the bank; and that the thanks of this meeting be given to 
the chairman and board of directors for their zealous attention to the 
interests of the bank. 

The usual general votes concluded the proceedings, 





BANK OF BOLTON. 


Tse annual general meeting of this company was held on the 30th of 
August, and was attended by many gentlemen of standing and influence in 
Bolton and the neighbourhood. The chair was occupied by William 
Cannon, Esq., who has been for many years chairman of the board of 
directors. The report gave a very favorable account of the progress and 
prospects of the company; announced a dividend on the paid-up capital at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum free of income tax, and an addition to 
the guarantee fund of nearly £5,000, making the reserve equal to 25 per 
cent. of the paid-up capital. It also announced the appropriation of 
£1,800 towards the fund for the purchase and rebuilding of the bank 
premises. The directors are now engaged in arranging plans, &c., for the 
new building, which is to be commenced immediately. ‘The retiring 
directors were unanimously re-elected ; and cordial votes of thanks were 
given to the chairman and directors ; to Mr. Ferguson, the manager; and 
to Mr. Horrocks, the cashier, and staff. 





THE OTTOMAN BANK. 


Tue extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of this bank was 
held on the 4th September, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 
H. A. Bruce, Esq., M.P., in the chair, when the report which appeared in 
e~tenso in the Bankers’ Magazine for September was taken as read, 

The Chairman said he presumed that the proprietors would take the 
report as read. He was sure that, whether as proprietors or directors, they 
would rejoice in the political elevation of their chairman, and would 
concur with the directors in the regret they felt at the loss of a chairman 
whose local knowledge of Turkey and of her statesmen, and of her national 
character especially, had been of such vast service to the bank. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. ny had spent many active years of his life in Turkey, and had 
taken the deepest interest in her welfare; and while he laboured most 
assiduously for the interest of the shareholders, and was himself a consider- 
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able shareholder, he might say of that honourable gentleman that from the 
beginning he had thrown all his energies into play with a view to aid in 
accomplishing the financial regeneration of Turkey. He was, indeed, de- 
feated in this effort owing to the unreasonableness and incapacity and 
weakness of the late Sultan, who was determined not to forward any policy 
which should tend to financial improvement. He believed that had this 
bank been founded at the present time the results would have been different, 
though they had lost the services of Mr. Layard at this juncture of 
Turkish affairs, which was a matter of deep regret to all. (Applause.) From 
long intimacy with Mr. Layard he could say of him that no man ever 
entered the public service with a more single-minded purpose, and that 
there was no man living with a more unsullied reputation. (Applause.) He 
need not remind the proprietors that last year commercial depression was 
peculiarly great in Turkey ; every evil that could befall a weak government 
fell upon that country. There were financial derangements and commer- 
cial distress, accompanied by disturbances religious and political, aggra- 
vated by foreign intervention. In a period like this the prudent course to 
adopt was that of the restriction of business, which meant also restriction 
or diminution of profits. If, however, their loss had been small, so their 
profits had not been large. But last year had been fertile in experience, 
which was not altogether of an injurious character. During that year, 
notwithstanding the evils caused by the incapacity and illness of the late 
Sovereign of Turkey, the statesmen and people had endeavoured to main- 
tain good faith with their creditors, as they had always done to an extent 
which was remarkable. During the last year there were great disturbances 
in Syria, and the people there had shown a rectitude of feeling which 
entitled them torespect. Atthis time last year (in August, 1860) the out- 
standing cash balances amounted to £67,902 ; in August, 1861, that amount 
was reduced to £3,056. (Applause.) When these disturbances broke out the 
sum outstanding was somewhere about £100,000, when trade was paralysed, 
and when ruin had overtaken a large mass of the people. At that time, 
honest men knew not where to turn for money, and dishonest men pleaded 
the hardness of the times as an apology for not fulfilling their engage- 
ments. Yet, in spite of all these facts, of that £100,000 on which the 
board had estimated the loss would be £20,000, there ultimately would be 
a loss a little exceeding £4,000. He believed for that result every credit 
was due to the local manager, and especially to the straightforward exer- 
tions of Mr. Gilbertson, whom they had sent out when things were at 
their worst. He must say that great credit was due to those who had 
exercised such commercial acumen and such energy in rescuing their 
affairs so rapidly from distress, which was so vast and so overwhelming, 
He need not say that since that time the business at Beyrout had not been 
great, but it was paying its way. At Smyrna great caution had been 
observed—they had incurred small losses, but prudence would continue to 
be the principle on which they would act. At that place, however, there 
Was an improvement in trade, and he hoped that at the declaration of the 
next dividend, profits would appear from this branch. At Galatz an im- 
provement had been sustained. The able manager there had appealed to 
them for increased capital—and they knew that increased capital did not 
always imply increased profits—but the view of their manager had been 
sustained, and business had increased, not merely in amount, but relatively. 
(Hear, hear.) MTheestablishment of a new branch had been recommended 
and pressed upon the directors by a gentleman of high character, and the 
matter had been under the anxious consideration of the board, but they 
would not come to any conclusion without duly weighing the pros and cons, 
VOL, XXI. 
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bearing in mind that it was not enough to extend business unless they felt 
they could do so safely and profitably. With reference to Constantinople, 
they were aware that the commercial importance of that city was second 
to its political importance, The capital of the bank there was chiefly 
employed in operations with the government. It had come to the know- 
ledge of the directors that there was an erroneous impression existing as 
to the liabilities of the Turkish government, and they thought it right to 
meet that rumour, and they had inserted a paragraph in the present report, 
it having been the subject of considerable comment. He might inform 
the meeting that the government debt to the bank was £152,458, including 
interest. This debt was undisputed, the rate of exchange had been long 
ago fixed; but the bank, when the report was issued, were engaged in 
negotiations for converting what was a book debt into a good marketable 
banking security; and since the report was published they had signed 
an arrangement which had been made for the gradual repayment of the 
debt, and they had not merely the good faith of the Sultan, whose integrity 
they did not question, but they had additional securities which had been 
assigned to them as guarantees for the due fulfilment of the present 
arrangement. (Applause.) There was one point on which he had to-make 
some remarks. He had often been asked how it came to pass that, con- 
sidering their rate of dividend hardly fell short of 10 per cent. on capital 
invested in this country on good security, with £68,000 reserve fund, and 
considering, moreover, that their affairs were conducted by men of 
character and competent to the task, and, considering all the circumstances 
—how it was their shares stood at 10 or 15 discount, The answer he had 
given those persons had been the same—namely, that there was a strong 
public impression as to the insecurity of the Turkish empire. He admitted 
that the government and the people had not that nice sense of honour and 
love of accuracy in their transactions which distinguished the British 
government and the British community, but at the same time they had 
their own rough sense of honour. They never required more delay in 
coming to an arrangement than what the circumstances demanded. They 
had never repudiated just claims, aud therefore the want of confidence in 
the government and people had been answered by the fact. No country 
had gone through greater or more severe ordeals than the government and 
people of Turkey. With respect to the future, it was dangerous to predict 
anything of Turkey, but much dependence was placed on the character of 
the new Sultan. He knew there were many eminent men in ‘'urkey who 
were alive to the wants of their country, but their efforts had been paralyzed 
by the weakness and obstinacy of the late Sovereign; but he had great 
hopes of a better state of things, and to seeing security to property 
established, and a just and prudent administration of affairs. In conclusion 
he moved that the report be adopted with the recommendations therein 
contained. 

Mr. William Clay seconded the adoption of the report, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Resolutions were then agreed to, carrying out the recommendations con- 
tained in the report, namely, that a sum of £3,000 be added to the reserve 
fund, bringing it up to £71,196. 12s. 9d.; and that a dividend be paid at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum free of income tax, as usual, and that the 
balance then remaining of £189. 12s. be carried forward to next account. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 
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LIVERPOOL BOROUGH BANK. 


A sPEciaL meeting of the shareholders in the Liverpool Borough Bank was 
held on the 12th September in the public sales room, Liverpool and London 
Chambers, Mr. J. B. Brancker, chairman of the liquidators, presiding. 
Before the business for which the meeting had been called was proceeded 
with, the chairman requested those present to determine whether reporters 
for the newspapers who were in attendance should be requested to retire or 
be permitted to remain. The meeting resolved that the reporters should 
be requested to remain. Mr. Marshall, legal adviser to the liquidators 
read the report, from which it appeared that, at the last general meeting, 
£102,858. L1s. 10d. of the liabilities of the bank remained to be discharged. 
These have been paid off, with the exception of £5,016. lls. 5d. of old 


claims not yet called for, but which there are always funds in hand to 
meet, 


The general statement of affairs shows :— 
Assets as estimated ... = 5 £200,679 12 6 
Creditors unpaid ‘eis 5,016 1l 5 
Estimated surplus ... £195,663 1 1 
Since which further collections have been made, enabling the liqui- 
dators to make a payment of 10s. per share to the proprietors. With 
regard to the past realization of the assets the liquidators do not 
hesitate to say they consider it to have been as satisfactory as the 
most sanguine could have expected, and with the same policy and 
mode of management they have no reason to doubt the continuance of a 
satisfactory liquidation, and a further return to the shareholders before the 
expiration of the present year. 

The chairman gave a distinct resumé of the proceedings which had taken 
place at the different meetings of the shareholders. He then proceeded to 
say that the purpose for which the present meeting was called placed the 
liquidators in a most anomalous and invidious position. The requisition 
calling the meeting was in reality a request that the liquidators might be 
removed from the liquidation, as unworthy the confidence of the share- 
holders. This, he believed, was chiefly brought forward by a section of 
the shareholders who held that the directors were really liable for the 
losses incurred by the bank. He, as a shareholder, had no interest to 
screen the directors, but he had, as a shareholder, a distinct interest in 
preventing the funds of the bank from being expended in what might have 
proved a fruitless, and certainly a protracted and expensive litigation. At 
the previous meeting he (the chairman) had been requested to retire from 
the liquidation. At the time when a loan of £200,000 was negotiated for 
behoof of the bank he had to pledge himself to remain on the liquidation 
till that sum should be repaid. Now, however, that difficulty had been 
removed, and the liquidators, on being indemnified for their past acts, 
could not have any difficulty in retiring, if such should be the decision of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Bramley-Moore, desiring to avoid any cause of irritation, and, if 
possible, to come to some satisfactory arrangement, proposed that the 
present meeting be adjourned for a month, and that in the meantime, if it 
could possibly be arranged, the basis of an amicable suit should be settled, 
to try whether there was any liability on the part of the directors, and, if 
any liability rested with them, what was its amount. 

The directors present retired for a short time to consider the suggestion, 
but returned without having come to any definite conclusion on the subject. 
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Mr. Dennison moved, as an amendment on the suggestion of Mr. Bramley- 
Moore, that the thanks of the meeting be given to the liquidators, and that 
they be requested to remain in office. 

Mr. Johnston pointed out that there being now no bill-holders, and no 
depositors, it could not be necessary to continue the services of liquidators 
to represent those interests, and the gentlemen who represented those 
interests said there was a legal difficulty in the way of their retirement, 
but that henceforward they would render whatever services were required of 
them free of remuneration. 

Mr. Bramley-Moore, at great length, maintained that the liquidators had 
not duly discharged the duties they owed to the shareholders, but had in 
many instances overlooked their interests, while they had shown a lively 
desire to shelter the directors as to any legal responsibility. 

Mr. Kershaw went largely into detail as to the transactions of the bank 
long prior to its stoppage, and showed that in 1854 the bad and doubtful 
debts greatly exceeded one-fourth of the paid-up capital, the suspense 
account, and the alleged profits realized by the bank. This state of affairs 
he showed to have become much worse in 1857, and argued that it could 
not have been unknown to the directors. 

After a very protracted and personal discussion a show of hands was 
taken, when there appeared for the amendment, 28: against it, 27. 

Mr. Bramley-Moore then demanded a poll. 





CARLISLE CITY AND DISTRICT BANK. 


THE directors have declared a dividend, payable on the 8th of August 
next, of £1. 2s. 6d. per share, for the half-year ending 30th June, 1861, 
being equal to £18 per cent. per annum. The profits .for the half-year, 
after paying all expenses, amount to £6,674. 13s. 9d., being at the rate of 
£23. 0s. 4d. per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital of £58,000. After 
paying the above dividend there will remain in the auxiliary fund a sum of 
£3,428. 18s. 11d., subject to half-a-year’s income tax. The guarantee fund 
remains complete at £19,333. 6s. 8d. 


Abstract of the Balance-Sheet for Half-year ending 30th June, 1861. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock wii eee eee ne init oon -- £58,000 0 
Deposits, balances of accounts, and notes in circulation e- 807,033 13 
Guarantee fund ... ta os ose ae: me whe 19,333 6 
Auxiliary fund om eae ove ae aan “an ace 1,974 5 
Net profits for the half-year mn eos ove eee ooo 6,674 13 


£393,015 18 10 


ASSETS. 


Bank premises, old and new, and at branch , an oe £7,107 7 11 
Cash and bills in the bank, advances on securities, &c, 385,908 10 11 


£393,015 18 10 


Profit and Loss and Auziliary Fund. 
Dr. 
Property and income-tax paid... ose ove 
Dividend 30th June, 1861 pers wie eee aa 
Auxiliary fund for balance oe wren sie toe pon 3,428 18 11 


£8,882 16 3 
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Cr. 
Balance of auxiliary fund, on 12th February, 1861 ; £2,200 3 0 
Net profits, 30th June, 1861 ne ove ome " ne 6,674 13 9 
Fees of transfer, &c., received... aie pee . nis 719 6 


— —_— 


£8,882 16 3 


By undivided profits as under :— 


Guarantee fund 


are ws we £19,3383 6 8 
Auxiliary fund 


ak te a 3,428 18 11 
£22,762 5 7 


THE BANK ACT AND THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Tue following petition was presented to the House of Commons at their 
last sitting on Tuesday, August 6th, by the Right Honourable the President of 
the Board of Trade, and has since been printed for the use of the members. 
It isan elaborate but condensed summary of the whole currency question, 
emanating from the Bank Act and Currency Committee in Birchin Lane. 


It bears but few signatures, but amongst them are those of some of the most 
influential firms in the City :— 


TO THE HON, THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 


The humble Petition of the undersigned Merchants and Traders of the City 


of London showeth : 

1. That frequent and extreme fluctuations in the value of money and the 
prices of commodities are most injurious to trade and commerce, and 
inimical to the progress and general prosperity of the people. 

2. That for the space of 140 years previous to the passing of the Bank 
Act of 1844 variations in the Bank rate of discount were of rare occurrence, 
and the rate never fell below 4 per cent., and never (except once in 1839) 
rose above 5 per cent., and this necessarily tended to produce steadiness and 
equability in the value of money. But since the passing of that act fluctua- 
tions have been more frequent and more extreme than were ever known 
before. No less than 79 changes have occurred within the space of 17 
years, and the minimum rate has varied from 2 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
(being a difference of 500 per cent.), and has sometimes varied more than 
once during the same week. 

3. Your petitioners believe and submit that these fluctuations are the 
direct and inevitable results of futile and vicious attempts by legislative 
measures to erect a fictitious system of currency upan a false basis, and by 
a serious of artificial regulations and restrictions to render conformable to 
natural laws operations which in the nature of things must ever be in per- 
petual conflict with them. 

4. That, contrary to every sound principle of political and financial 
economy, our currency is made dependent upon the bank note issues of a 
mere banking corporation, which is already burdened with the collection 
of the public revenue and the payment of the public creditor, besides — 
encumbered by the onerous responsibilities of a bank of deposit and a ban 
of discount ; and the circulation is therefore complicated with the banking 
= of its issuers, in addition to the speculative or trading operations 
of the bullion dealers and baukers of this and other countries. 
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5: That the whole of such bank note issues are professedly based upon 
and payable in gold on demand, but the larger portion of them are in 
reality not based upon gold but are issued against a series of unmarketable 
government securities, which the government has no gold to redeem if re- 
quired, and which the Bank could not sell if it were necessary; and the 
convertibility of such notes can, therefore, be secured only by unnatural 
and oppressive restrictions and artificial regulations imposed by act of 
Parliament. But for that 14 millions of notes which there is no gold to 
meet, there would have been no necessity for the act of 1844. 

6, That the avowed objects of the promoters of the act of 1844 were to 
diminish fluctuations in the value of money and in the prices of commodi- 
ties, to prevent monetary panics, and to ensure the absolute convertibility of 
the really inconvertible Bank note. And these objects were to be effected 
“‘ by regulating the Bank issues according to the foreign exchanges,” and 
“ by compelling the circulation to contract in the event of unfavourable 
exchanges, precisely in the same manner as a purely metallic circulation 
would have contracted.” 

7. That the lamentable failure of that act as regards its primary objects 
stands recorded in the proceedings of your honourable house, in the evidence 
reported by its committees, and in the acts of indemnity which have been 
rendered necessary by the repeated abrogation, on the part of the executive 
government, of its most essential provisions. 

8. That the convertibility of the Bank note has been secured only at a 
fearful cost to the country—the circulation, though violently acted upon, in 
order to adapt it to the state of the foreign exchanges, has not been regu- 
lated in accordance therewith. And the attempt to compel the circulation, 
which during prosperity is inflated by the expansive power of paper, to con- 
tract during adversity, according to the law of gold, is founded upon a 
principle which your petitioners submit is unsound in theory and ruinous in 

ractice. 

. 9. When credit is good and the rate of discount low the circulation 
becomes unduly inflated with Bank notes; and money being abundant 
prices rise, and as prices rise at home in our favour they rise against us 
abroad; and as more paper is issued prices continue to rise, and our 
profits, purchases, and accumulations at paper-made prices go on increasing, 
until in the plenitude of our wealth and abundance the investments we 
have made in foreign loans, funds, and securities, and other importations in 
extravagant excess of our exportations turn the exchanges against us. 
And then the prices created and the debts contracted in a paper currency 
must be paid and discharged in gold, and we have not gold sufficient. 

10. That adverse exchanges and the consequent drains of gold have the 
natural tendency, by contracting the circulation, to, reduce the prices of 
commodities, and the act of 1844 appears to have been specially designed 
and contrived to accelerate and exaggerate that reduction by enforced ad- 
vances in the Bank rate of discount, making money (both gold and Bank 
notes) dear to the British trader, because British gold happens to be cheap 
to the foreigner ; the object contemplated and desired, and the end effected 
being to compel British manufacturers and traders to force sales of their 
commodities at reduced prices, in order that the foreigner may be tempted 
to bring back the gold to purchase them. : 

1t. Your petitioners respectfully submit that the object of the legislature, 
if under. such circumstances it intermeddles at all, should be to retard and 
moderate that reduction of prices until the pressure shall be reduced or 
obviated and the exchange be rectified by the operation of other and more 
natural means, and that the adoption of the contrary principle as the 
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basis of legislation has the direct tendency to produce the frequent extreme 
and ruinous fluctuations and panics which the act was professedly intended 
to prevent. 

12. That the effect of these fluctuations upon trade and commerce has 
been disastrous in the extreme, every dram of gold, to the extent of a few 
millions only, and from whatever cause arising, whether from an adverse 
balance of trade, wars, or rumours of wars on the Continent, foreign loans, 
or the speculative operations of foreign banks or bullion dealers, being met 
by successive advances from time to time in the Bank rate of discount, and 
a consequent depreciation in the values of mercantile commodities and 
securities, to the extent, in the whole, of hundreds of millions, involving 
bankruptcy and ruin to great numbers of otherwise solvent manufactures 
and traders, a diminution of employment to the artizan and labourer, and a 
reduction of their wages, and resulting ina degree of poverty and privation, 
speculation and demoralisation in the mercantile and manufacturing 
communities, affecting more or less the well being of millions of the 
people. 

13. Your petitioners submit that the creation of currency, or in other 
words, the conversion of an adequate proportion of the capital of the 
country into portable and convenient media of exchange for the transfer 
and circulation of the remainder, ought to be free, and that if free the 
currency would regulate itself in accordance with the natural law of 
supply and demand, and the requirements of trade and taxation. 

14. That the whole of our curreney, being based upon or convertible 
into gold, is subject to those natural laws which govern the distribution of 
the precious metals throughout the world, and any legislative restriction 
upon the acquisition of gold is in direct contravention of those laws. 

15. That the law which compels the Bank of England, as the issuer of 
the currency, to take in exchange all gold that may be brought to it at 
£3. 17s. 9d., and to pay all gold that may be demanded from it at 
£3. 17s. 103d., virtually fixes the exchangeable value or price of that metal, 
and deprives it of its just marketable value, and thereby renders it unna- 
turally cheap in this country whenever its market price rises above our fixed 
price in any other country in the world. 

16. Whenever, therefore, from any cause whatever, the market price of 
gold rises in other countries above its fixed price here, it must, in accord- 
ance with the natural law, depart from the country where it is cheap to 
the country where it is dear, the profit derivable upon the transit operat- 
ing as a bounty upon its exportation. And all past experience proves 
that so long as that profit can be realized, no law can prevent its expor- 
tation. 

17. It is a principle in political economy that an increase in the value 
of the commodities produced or consumed in any country will necessitate 
a commensurate increase in the quantity of the money of that country to 
circulate and exchange them. And in like manner any increase in the 
value of the commodities produced and exchanged amongst several coun- 
tries will require a commensurate increase in the quantity of the money 
common to all of them, to effect the circulation and exchange of such com- 
modities. 

11. That as in the former case those individuals who bought more than 
they sold would require more money to give in exchange for the commodi- 
ties they consumed, so in the latter case that country which imports more 
than it exports will require more of the universal money to give in ex- 
change for the excess of its imports, and will therefore require unre- 
stricted freedom in obtaining gold, the raw material of that money. 
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19. That the home trade and the foreign commerce of this country 
have enormously increased since the passing of the act of 1844, and such 
increase rendered necessary a proportionate increase in the currency and 
of the metallic basis on which it rests, but no such increase has been pro- 
vided for. The fixed issues of the Bank of England remain the same; the 
fixed issues of the country banks remain about the same, with a tendency 
to diminution, but no power to increase; and the price or exchangeable 
value of gold, the only other source of increase possible, still remains vir- 
tually fixed by act of Parliament. 

20. That such increase of trade and commerce under such circumstances 
has been rendered possible only by an exaggerated multiplication of bills of 
exchange, cheques, and notes, by greatly increased banking operations, and 
by the extraordinary facilities for economising the currency afforded by the 
Bankers’ Clearing-house. And so far as regards the home or inland trade 
these aids and appliances may have proved sufficient ; but even as regards 
the home trade, only so long as the basis on which the whole of them rest 
shall not be unduly contracted by the exigent demands of our foreign 
commerce for gold. 

21. That the increase of our foreign commerce required a commensurate 
increase in the quantity of gold to enable us to balance the foreign 
exchanges when unfavourable, and to sustain withont inconvenience the 
more frequent and heavier drains of vold arising therefrom—but the price 
of gold remaining fixed here, and having a tendency to rise in other 
countries, there has been no possibility of our obtaining such increase, or of 
retaining it (notwithstanding the enormous influx of gold from Australia 
and California), nor any means of supplying the deficiency by such 
substitutes as bills of exchange, &c., afford in the case of our inland trade. 
Hence the total derangement of both our foreign and inland trade when- 
ever foreign commerce requires gold. 

22. Gold, like water, will find its own level; and it is clear that when 
gold is flowing from us it cannot at the same time be flowing to us; and 
our main resource therefore, in a period of pressure, must be the diminished 
and diminishing stock on hand at the time of its commencement. And the 
efflux of that gold can only be arrested by reducing the values of all 
mercantile commodities from the paper or bank-note prices on the basis of 
which they were created, down to and below the barter level of gold, and 
that involves ruin to the industrious manufacturer for the enrichment of the 
a and capitalist ; and that is the operation and effect of the Bank Act 
of 1844. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that your honourable house will 
be pleased to institute further inquiry :— 

1. As to the principles and operation of the Bank Act of 1844, and 
especially with reference to the adequacy of its provisions for the great 
increase of trade and commerce since the passing of that act. 

2. Whether it is expedient that the issue and management of the 
currency should continue to be dependent upon or complicated with the 
business of a banking corporation, or should be transferred to some 
responsible minister of the crown. 

3. Whether the 14 millions of Bank notes now issued against government 
securities should not, if still made payable in gold on demand, have gold 
provided to meet them on demand; or, if not, whether such notes should 
not be rendered inconvertible ? 

4. Whether it be not necessary, and whether by some means the manager 
of the currency cannot be enabled to command and maintain larger reserves 
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of gold to meet the possible eventualities of a largely increased and still 
increasing foreign commerce ? 

5. And generally, whether such a system may not be adopted as will 
permit of the more natural expansion and contraction of the currency with 
the increase and diminution of trade; and of its self-regulation, according 
to the laws of supply and demand. 

Or, that your honourable house will be pleased to take such other 
proceedings herein as to your honourable house may seem meet, 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 


Communication. 








BANKING BY LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Tue clearing away of the wrecks of the Royal British Bank and the 
Commercial Bank of London has left some little room for new banking 
establishments, especially if conducted on sound and legitimate principles. 
The system of “ limited liability,” in connexion with banking in London, 
has not yet been tried, but if examples of provincial experience may be 
received, the test is not unfavourable. To bring it into thorough use- 
fulness it will be necessary to exercise sound discretion, and to proceed 
cautiously, practical knowledge being required in the development of the 
undertaking. The announcement of the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Bank, with a satisfactory capital and preliminary arrangements, has not 
produced any surprise, since it is considered that the time has arrived for 
introducing “limited liability” into metropolitan banking. At the same 
time it is proposed to extend the transactions into the provinces, where 
branches will be formed, and it is believed one source of profit will through 
this means be largely increased. ‘The directors will have to give vigilant 
attention to their duties to prevent errors being fallen into, as is usual in 
new undertakings ; but if the management prove satisfactory a business 
may be secured, which will compensate them for the trouble they are sure 
to encounter in the earlier phases of operations. The original capital will 
be £1,000,000, with power subsequently to raise it to £2,000,000; but ad 
interim the calls are to be limited to £25 per share. 








Comimunitration. 





To the Editor of the ‘* Bankers’ Magazine.” 


ADVICE OF A BILL. 


Manchester, Sept. 17th, 1861. 

Srr,—Having been a constant reader of the Bankers’ Magazine during 
the past two years, I beg to enquire whether an instruction to a banker to 
advise a bill, and an order issued by one banker on another to pay a third 
party or order, should bear a receipt stamp ? 

An answer to these enquiries in the next number will oblige. 

Yours, &e., 

[An instruction to a banker to advise a bill does not require a stamp, 
but an order issued by one banker on another to pay to a third party or 
order must bear a stamp.] 
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MERCANTILE SUSPENSIONS. 


Tur following firms were announced to have suspended payment during the 
month of September :— 
Messrs. Braun and Kortoshe, London, hat and cap manufacturers. 
Messrs. Kesteven Brothers, London, fancy woollen trade, 
Mr. Augustus Cooper, London, stock-broker. 
Messrs. Ford Hale and Jones, London, wine and spirit merchants. 
Messrs. Vicente, Sanchez and Son, Valparaiso, merchants. 








Potes of the Month. 





Income-Tax oN AnnuitiEs.—In the evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Income-tax Mr. Newmarch, being examined with regard to the 
taxation of terminable annuities, mentioned a transaction in which an advance 
of £30,000 was made upon the security of a life estate, to be repaid by fourteen 
half-yearly instalments of £2,821 each. The law would have demanded from 
the lender income-tax on the full amount of every one of them. The lender, 
however, prevented that by stating in the deed how much of each half-yearly pay- 
ment was in reality an instalment of the principal repaid, how much insurance 
of the life, and how much was interest. The result was that on the last half- 
yearly payment, instead of income-tax being paid on the whole £2,821, it was 
paid on £62, the real interest on the capital then remaining to be repaid. The 
same course is adopted by the Lands Improvement Company, who lend about 
£200,000 a year on 25 years’ annuities, and who have an Act expressly autho- 
rizing them to separate interest from repayment of principal. This plan may be 
adopted in transactions between man and man, but it is not allowed where 
parties purchase a Government annuity, whether terminable in years certain or 
at the expiration of a life, 





Treasure Trove.—It should be generally known that treasure trove is not 
claimed peremptorily by the Crown, nor is there any occasion for the finder to 
sell it to the nearest silversmith under the apprehension that it would have to 
be given up without compensation. A Treasury minute of the 16th of July 
directs that the superintendents and inspectors of police shall be authorized to 
receive treasure trove from the finders, and shall transmit it to the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, who will ascertain at the Mint the real intrinsic or metallic valne 
of the treasure, and the amount will then be remitted to the finder. Cases will 
no doubt occur in which rare and valuable coins will be disposed of at a higher 
eo than their bullion value, but they will then find their way into some col- 

ection, either public or private, and will not be melted down. 





DETERIORATION OF THE Co1naGE,—It has been discovered by the Mint au- 
thorities that the intelligent or intelligible life of coins is much shorter than it 
was prior to the introduction of the railway system and cheap travelling. 
People move about now more frequently than they used, and so does money. 
Whether the former wear out sooner from their greater activity is a problem for 
social economists, but that the latter does is certain. Towards the close of the 
last century careful experiments deduced the fact that deterioration among ten- 
year old silver coins of the various denominations was as follows :—crowns, 34 
per cent.; half-crowns, 10 per cent.; shillings, 243 per cent,; and sixpences, 
38 2-10ths per cent. Now the loss is nearly as follows on coins of the same 
age :—crowns, 5 per cent. ; half-crowns, 12 per cent.; shillings, 30 per cent.; six- 
pences, 45 per cent.; and threepences, over 50 percent. This increase is 
evidently due to “fast living,” so to speak, and the weakest individuals, or, at 
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any rate, the smallest, suffer most from its consequences. The gold coinage 
does not deteriorate in anything like the same ratio, and this from obvious 
causes. It is not subjected to anything like the same course of treatment. It 
moves in higher and more circumscribed circles, is only a legal tender when of 
legal weight, and is therefore nursed with more care under the portemonnaie 
system. Of copper and bronze moneys, pence and half-pence suffer the most 
rapid deterioration, farthings being the longest lived of the three denominations. 
They are all tokens of value merely, and their shortcomings are less noticed, 
and indeed of far less consequence to the public. A sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to enable us to judge of the durability of the bronze coinage, but from 
the hardness of the metal of which it is composed, comparatively with that of 
copper, we prognosticate for it greater longevity. Once oxydation has done 
its work of deepening the colour and hardening the surface of the bronze, it will 
undoubtedly become more sightly and less subject to loss by abrasion or 
“‘ waste” than it is in its present transition state, 





Tue Savincs Banks or Evrore.—-The following statistical details relative to 
the manner in which savings banks have succeeded in the principal countries of 
Europe possess a certain interest :—The savings banks of Great Britain hold the 
first rank among institutions of that kind throughout the world, as well for their 
number as for the amount of deposits and number of depositors. There are in 
Great Britain 638 banks, whose united deposits amount to 1,082,458,000f,, be- 
longing to 1,586,357 depositors—or one depositor to every eleven inhabitants. 
The Vienna savings bank has received 71,408,000f. from 169,596 depositors—one 
depositor to two inhabitants. The bank of Bohemia owes 51,302,000f. to 
87,268 depositors—one depositor to two inhabitants. At Frankfort the bank has 
5,288,000f. belonging tu 7,791 depositors—one depositor to every ten inhabi- 
tants. Bautzen bank, 3,752,000f. to 14,892 depositors—one to eighteen in- 
habitants. In Bavaria the banks of Munich, Nuremberg, Auguste, Wurzburg, 
Spire, and Nassau give the following results: deposits. 10,173,700f., and 41,122 
depositors—averaging one depositor to nine inhabitants. At Hamburg, 
18,950,000f., and 43,000 depositors—one to four inhabitants. In Switzerland, the 
banks of Geneva, Lausanne, and Neuchatel have 13,845,000f. and 24,796 
depositors—one to seven inhabitants. At Madrid, deposits 5,408,000f. and 12,814 
depositors—one to twenty-two inhabitants. At Rome, 12,640,800f. and 
19,822 depositors—one to nine inhabitants. At Florence, where, as throughout 
Italy, the savings banks have been on the decline for the last two years, the 
deposits are 8,611,400f., with 23,155 depositors—one to nine inhabitants. The 
central bank of Brussels, which has branches in many towns, has received 
17,763,043f. from 29,227 depositors—one to every nine inhabitants. In North 
America savings banks have flourished exceedingly. In the State of New York, 
which contains 2,800,000 inhabitants, there are seventy-one banks, with deposits 
of 537,200.000f. by 300,697 depositors—one to nine inhabitants. Massachusetts, 
with a population of only one million, has 86 banks, with deposits of 
225,270,000f. by 230,068 depositors—one to four inhabitants. In France the 
depositors were one to thirty-six inhabitants in 1857 ; one to thirty-five in 1858; 
and one to thirty-two in 1859, and there is every reason to believe that the pro- 
portion is still increasing. 


Heavy Sates or Srock.—A contemporary, alluding to the recent decline in 
Consols, remarks :—‘‘ ‘The downward course of the English funds in the face of 
a rapid augmentation in our stock of bullion and within a fortnight of the pay- 
ment of the dividends, seems an anomaly scarcely susceptible of explanation.” 
‘The explanation, it is said, in well-informed quarters, can be readily supplied. 
In fact, it has already been alluded to, though not in the distinct terms which 
would now appear to be necessary. The influx of stock that has so affected the 
market is believed to have come from a wealthy insurance company, who, it is 
alleged, have placed from £220,000 to £240,000 within the last few days, and it 
is remarked that the brokers who operate for this institution are invariably 
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sellers after a favourable movement and when Consols have attained a certain 
quotation. The public, in the ordinary sense of the term, have not been large 
buyers since the rise principally caused by numerous failures during the late 
account. The market having thus been in a certain degree unnaturally stimu- 
lated, without any additional support, the weight of these operations has told 
with greater severity upon prices than might have been anticipated. For the 
present these transactions have been completed, but if an improvement shall 
again occur in quotations, they may be speedily renewed. 











BANK MOVEMENTS. 


Tr is stated that the directors of the Bank of Turkey intend shortly issuing 
a full report with regard to that undertaking. On the other hand the 
shareholders still complain of the delay in returning the deposits, and 
insist that deductions only to the extent of legitimate expenses should be 
made. 





The principal bankers of Birmingham, Dudley, West Bromwich, 
Walsall, Stourbridge, Kidderminster and Wolverhampton have agreed to 
terminate business at one o’clock p.m. on Wednesdays. 





The letters from New Zealand speak of a contemplated project for a 
Bank of New Zealand, with a capital of £500,000 in shares of £10 each. 
The paid-up capital is to be £250,000, und the deposits are to be arranged 
and spread over a period so as not to press heavily upon the parties who 
propose to be proprietors. If the undertaking be under efficient control, 
and the management placed in responsible hands, the prospects may be 
held to be encouraging. 


BANKING OBITUARY. 


On the 8th September, at the London and County Bank, Cranbrook, Kent, 
Mr. Ellis John Troughton, jun., Manager, in the 53rd year of his age. 
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August 29.—The directors of the Bank of England reduced the rate of discount 
from 44, at which it was fixed on the 15th August, to 4 per cent. 

September 4.—Suspension announced of Messrs, Braun and Kortoshe, whole- 
sale hat and cap manufacturers. 

5. Stoppage announced of Messrs, Kesteven Brothers, fancy woollen 
warehousemen. 

11, Mr. Augustus Cooper, of the Stock Exchange, declared a defaulter, upon 
accounts reaching about £500,000. Twelve other members of the Stock 
Exchange, since announced as being unable to meet their engagements in 
consequence. 

12, At the half-yearly meeting of the Bank of England proprietors, a dividend 
of 5 per cent., free of income-tax, was declared. 

16. Suspension announced of Messrs, Ford Hall and Jones, wine and spirit 
merchants. 

19. The directors of the Bank of England further reduced the rate of discount 
from 4 per cent., at which it was fixed on the 29th August, to 34 per cent. 

22. Intelligence received of the suspension of Messrs. J, Vicente, Sanchez and 
Son, of Valparaiso, merchants, with £120,000 liabilities. 

26. The Bank of France raised the rate of discount from 5 to 5} per cent. 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Tuese valuable institutions are already in operation at many of the 
principal post offices in the kingdom; and will soon be extended to all 
money-order offices ; and we would urge all our readers who may have it 
in their power, to avail themselves of their advantages, The working 
classes owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. C. W. Sikes of Huddersfield, 
the projector of these new savings banks, and to Mr. Gladstone for so 
promptly taking up the plan; as, through their instrumentality, the 
savings bank is now brought within a few minutes walk of the home of 
every working man in the kingdom; and with facilities for transacting 
business, and security for the money invested, that are not afforded by any 
existing bank, even to any of our greatest merchants. 

The following are some of the provisions of each Post Office Savings 
Bank :— 

1, Absolute Government security for all moneys deposited. 

2. They are open for several hours daily, and on Saturday evenings. 

3. Deposits may be made from one shilling to the extent of £30 in one 
year, and may accumulate to £200. 

4. Interest is allowed at the rate of 23 per cent. 

5. No charge for depositor’s books. 

6. Money can be withdrawn after one clear day’s notice, 

7. Money can be deposited or withdrawn at any Post Office Savings 
Bank in the country, even though the account may be kept at a different 
office. 

8, The utmost secrecy is secured in all transactions. 





ADVANCE OF THE RATE OF DISCOUNT BY THE BANK OF 
FRANCE. 
Tue advance of the rate of discount by the Bank of France on 
the 26th of September, was a measure which, although not 
anticipated, did not create great surprise, particularly as the 
harvest has proved so deficient in that country. The usual 
movement is one per cent, but with the view, it is supposed, of 
checking any anxiety, it was resolved only to make an altera- 
tion to the extent of half per cent. Thus, while the Bank 
rate is here 3} per cent., the official terms there are 5} per 
cent., the previous price having stood at 5 per cent. No doubt 
we may find that the rates will presently more generally 
assimilate, because in the existing situation of financial rela- 
tions the probability is the value of money will before long 
advance, both from the altered condition of thiags in the pro- 
vinces and the comparative stringency which prevails at the 
end of the year. Even while writing these remarks the tendency 
in rates is to stiffen, both in the general money market and in 
the neighbourhood of the Stock Exchange. 
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Monetarp Intelligence. 





MONETARY REVIEW FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 


Tue events of the month, financial and commercial, have not exhibited any 
startling features. The increase in the abundance of money, the reduction 
in the Bank rate of discount to 3} per cent., and the absence of any impor- 
tant foreign political event, would naturally produce quietude, though no 
activity could be expected to arise with the position of affairs in America 
in such an unsettled state. Were it not, however, for the disruption of the 
Union, and the consequent diminution of trade, the existing glut of money 
would not be apparent, and other channels would be opened for the em- 
ployment of resources, which might terminate in wild and reckless adven~ 
ture. It has, nevertheless, been an exciting period at the Stock Exchange, 
and though some twelve or fifteen failures have occurred, the results have 
not been serious, although it has rather shaken the confidence of the public 
in the strength of the majority of the members. The principal operator 
appears to have gone against the facts furnished with regard to the 
prospects of the harvest, and consequently defying the effect of favourable 
weather, and the current of prices, was unable to maintain his ground. 
His fall involved a number of small dealers whose accounts depended upon 
the adjustment of balances due from him and his close friends. The late 
rise in cotton, accompanied by the gloomy advices from Manchester, have 
created apprehensions for the winter months, but it is hoped the influence 
will not be so great as anticipated. Another event, however, that has pro- 
duced an effect, has been the large purchases of wheat for France, and which 
have induced the Bank of France to raise its rate of discount from 5 to 54 
per cent. Till that announcement the impression was that the Bank 
of England might have to come to 3 per cent.; but this is not now 
thought likely to be the case: first-class paper out of doors has been nego- 
tiated at 23, although the nearer average is 3 per cent. 

The English funds have necessarily, in the midst of failures among the 
jobbers, through the settlement of the account been subjected to fluctuation, 
and although a rise appears to have been established in prices, the highest 
point has not been sustained. Of course when the suspension of the 
principal defaulter was announced, and the other “ declarations” followed, 
quotations advanced, but they have since been acted upon by heavy sales 
of stock, notwithstanding the reduction in the Bank rate of discount. At 
the last moment the advance in the rate of the Bank of France has again 
weakened the market. The extreme range has been 1} per cent., and 
the improvement established has not exceeded $ per cent. Exchequer 
bills are higher in consequence of the increased easiness of money. 

The state of business in foreign securities has been even more exciting. 
Turkish, Mexican and Buenos Ayres have specially advanced. Other 
descriptions exhibit increased strength, but not of a nature to warrant 
particular detail, except in the case of Peruvian, through the operation of 
the sinking fund. Turkish has been influenced by the cheapness of money, 
and the growing disposition to invest in the stock. Mexican, after rising 
from 20% to 264, in the supposition of combined action by England, France 
and Spain, has gone back to 25}, because the fact is not fully credited. 
After temporary dulness it has once more advanced to 27}, being eventually 
—s to 27. Buenos Ayres, always at a good price, has further im- 
proved, 
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The Railway Share market has likewise been the scene of excessive 
variations. At first the glut of capital, with descending rates, caused a 
general rise, the appearance of affairs being very favourable. The im- 
provement was supported till the middle of the month, when traffics showing 
a reaction, the speculators sold, and quotations speedily went back. Since 
then a partial oscillation has been apparent, and with the increased easiness 
of money the tendency has been towards improvement, though occasionally 
the short-time movement at Manchester, with the position of the Liverpool 
Cotton Market, causes apprehension for the effects of the winter months. 
Indian shares have recovered; and Brazilian—these having been influenced 
by large bond side purchases—show a very marked advance. 

In the shares of the Joint Stock Banks there has generally been a better 
business, the various descriptions continuing fairly supported. Australian 
and South African have rallied from their previous depression, the com- 
parative low prices attracting attention. 

The following are fluctuations in English and Foreign Stocks and 
Railway Shares, during the month just concluded :— 








Pine 4 Highest. Lowest. gona sie. 
Eneuiso Funps. 
Consols a ons eee | 923 tos 94 923 933 to 4 


Exchequer bills (June) .. |t/to5/pm.| 8/pm. | 4/pm, (5/to8/pm. 


Foreien Stocks. 


Brazilian ...  ... see | 100} 101} 1003 101} 
Buenos Ayres... eee oes _ 913 80 91 
Chilian, 6 per cent. ... eve _ 1023 1023 1023 
Dutch, 2} per cent. ... one 643 642 644 643 
Mexican ooo ae eae 21} 27} 20% 27% 
Peruvian, 4} per cent. eee 98} 1003 983 98 
Russian ae 1023 102 102 
Spanish ooo eos eee 493 50% 493 50 
Turkish, 6 per cent. ... eee 79 86 79 854 
Ditto, 4 percent. ... «| 1003 101§ 1003 1013 
Rattway S#Hares. 
Brighton eee pee we | 1174 118 1143 1144 
Caledonian ... noe one 1052 109 103} 1032 
Kastern Counties... are 50} 523 494 52 
Great Northern wae we | 110% 112 107? 108 
Great Western ee 70% 725 69 69} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... | 111% 1124 1053 1053 
London and North Western ... 944 963 923 923 
Midland a aes es. | 130} 1323 1254 1254 
North Staffordshire ... = 134 133 123 13 
South Eastern... ane san 83% 863 784 782 
South Western _ oi 96 983 944 943 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick | 104? 1053 1003 1004 
York and North Midland... 933 95 91 91} 
East Indian ... coe eee 1014 1024 101 1014 














Northern of France ... san — 38} 38} 39 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


Tue prospects from Manchester are not encouraging, and the disposition 
to increase the short time arrangement will tend to augment anxiety in 
that neighbourhood. In the locality of Birmingham and other of the hard- 
ware districts a little more activity was noticeable, but the transactions 
were not ofa very important character. A change for the better, although 
only in a slight degree, has revived partial confidence, 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Tuere has been rather more animation exhibited in the grain trade, and 
prices in the early part of the month had a tendency to rise ; but within the 
last week or two, in consequence of larger supplies being brought forward, 
and the samples offered being in much better condition, values have again 
receded. The demand for wheat and barley has been steady, but oats and 
beans have not been quite so much inquired after. The latest average 
quotations are, wheat, 55s. 1ld.; barley, 36s. 9d.; oats, 22s. 10d.; rye, 
34s. 1ld.; beans, 41s. 1ld., and pease, 38s. 9d. 


The Gazette returns for England and Wales have been :— 
Corresponding 


Week Wheat. Weekly Six Weeks’ Six Weeks 
ending Qrs. sold, Average. Average, Duty. Last Year. 
1861, s. d. s. ad. s. d. 8. 4, 
Aug. 24 eccosece 65,355 we 50 3 we 50 D9 we 1 0 we 58 6 
oo 31 neccoceee 62,638 .. 52 6 wo SL 1 w 10 5D 8 
Sept. 7 .cocccce 90,263 . 53 1 .. 51 5 « 1 0 we 60 3 
co UM ccecancss OE 98T ue SAG Ww STH cs FO ce GE OD 
oe BL ccocerece 144,079 ... SKIL 1. 52 9 .. 1 O op CO D 
The importations since the harvest of 1860 have been :-— 

Wheat. — rain. Total. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Fifty-seven weeks ending August 14th 8,949,529 5,993,756 14,943,285 
Five weeks ending September 18th ... 467,338 475,790 943,128 





9,416,867 6,469,546 15,886,413 


And the weekly averages have been :— 
Fifty-seven weeks ending August 14th 157,000 105,000 262,000 
Five weeks ending September 18th ... 93,000 95,000 188,000 





Less wes 64,000 10,000 74,000 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All letters and information should be forwarded by the 20th of the month to the Editor, 
No. 8, Birchin Lane. Orders and subscriptions are to be sent as usual to Messrs, 
Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row. Reports of provincial bank meetings and 
particulars of appointments and changes are respectfully solicited. Also short obituary 
notices of deaths among the banking and financial community, 

Nrmo.—tThe alteration shall be effected. It will, however, require a little further 
arrangement before the plan is completed, 

VinvEx (Truro).—No letter such as is described ever reached us. Probably this has 
occurred through some irregularity on the part of the writer. 

Foreicn Banker.—The book in question is out of print. It was principally prepared 
for private circulation. 








